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She Oldsmobile 


“Nothing to watch but the road.”’ 


The simplest and most practical vehicle made, and the pioneer of 
American automobiles. Noiseless, odorless, speedy and safe. The 
Oldsmobile is built for use every day in the year, on all kinds of roads 
and in all kinds of weather. Built to run and does it. 

A leather or rubber top and storm apron give ample protection on 
inclement days. 

A stock Oldsmobile won the two five-mile races at St. Louis, beat- 
ing the crack French and American racing machines. 

Write Department R for illustrated book. 

Price $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich., u. s. A. 
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Copyright 190], Nat‘onal Biscuit Company. 








Buy Biscuit, Crackers 


In-er-seal Packages. 


Always fresh, clean crisp. 


Uneeda Biscuit 


Cincer Snaps 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Learn to 


and Wafers in 


They’re put up 
that way 
for their good— 
for your good. 


Try a package of 


or 


Zu Zu 





5 cents. 


























‘The Advantages 


of Life Insurance are 
universally recognized. 


e Prudentia 


with its strong financial 
standing and diversified 
plans, meets all require- 
ments. 


Write for particulars of Polictes 
and Rates. Dept. Y. 


The Prudential 


éogne 
Insurance Company PRUDENTIAL 
> ye i | 
of America STRENGTH OF * 
GIBRALTAR 
JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 
Home Office 


NEWARK, N. J. 











* send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you 26 
pieces of Art Jewelry to sell 
at only 10 cents each. No 

trash. Every one you offer it to 


will buy oné or more pieces. 
When sold send us the #2.60 and we will send you 
at once, by express, this 


Handsome Dressed Doil. 


Nearly one and one-half feet in eer he importea 
directly from Europe for us. This doll has a beauti- 
ful bisque head, omg es, pearly teeth, long natural 
golden curly ringlets, dainty shoes and stock, 
ings that can be taken - lace trimmed underwear, 
elegantly and_ stylishly dressed. A magnificent 
creature of dolldoin, sweet and pretty as a picture, 
and will be a source of endless pleasure and amuse- 
ment to the little ones. 

This illustration is very much smaller than the | 
doll and chair, but it gives an absolutely correct idea 
of how they look, It is from a photograph just taken | 








Our Patrons are Extremely Well Pleased with Our Premiums as the Following Letters Show. 














and shows the doll all dressed (just as we sive it) and 
the anny chair, both o: we ich we ° 
A drawing could be made so as to loo ‘better than 
— doll itself, but this is direct from the photograph, 


Photographs Tell the Truth. 


Understand this is no printed cloth or rag doll that 
has to be made up and stuffed, 3 a Seg pace r doll 
such as some concerns give, but a rea ressed 
Beauty Doll. With doll we also send this handsome 
Doll’s Chair, as illustrated in_ this advertisement, 
and which we are confident pied y -tees Inaddi- 


tion we will also give you ener vit Bio y: and send in 
the same shipment ,witht e Dol and Chair. eight 
pieces of Indest puctthe Doll’s Food; itcomes 


mounted on Imi China plates two "inches in diame- 
ter, and oe the followin fe eee one plate 
each of Roa hicken, Cold Ham, Lobster, Blue 
7 Pickles. ‘plum Pudding, Grapes and Oranges 
he food is col ie Papel natural and we know ik 
a somnechiitg entirely new and 
your playmates as 
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adit delight you. 
novel and will be iB by al 
soon as they see 





Iola B. Mills, Rochester, N. Y., ‘Doll 
ceived this p. m. all right. Ithink | itis lovely: Well 
paid me for my wor rk.” 

Mrs. F. Cousin, Jacoby, La., writes: “Doll received 
and we are more than delighted with it. It surely 
surprised my little girl and she is delighted.” 

Mrs. Charles Gray, Paines Point, Ill., writes: “Re- 
ceived doll all right yesterday. It was all right; 
many thanks. 

Rosa Fehrenbach, East Bottoms, Mo., writes: “Re- 
ceived my doll from you and was very much pleased 
with it. Ithank you.’ 

Mrs. J. W. Hallard, Easton, Pa., writes: “Received 
doll for selling goods and was very much pleased 

with it. bey 4 answer any question any one may ask 
concerning i 

Lulie ieends Harrisburgh, Pa., writes: “I re- 





ceived my doll and was very much pleased with it.” 


is hereby offered to any pores who can prove that our 


$100 REWARD Testimonial letters are not Genuine. We have thousands 
i of similar letters on file. Write today. Address, ’ 
. os 
» PO bom sO: Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD DOLL C 





Katie Livingstone, Yulan, N.Y., ‘writes: “Ireceived 
the doll Friday all right and it was justas pice as 
I expected. Thank you kindly for sending it so 
peony 

s G. E. Folger, North Foxboro, Mass., writes: 
“pe “doll received O. K, and was very much pleased 
with it. It was perfectly satisfactory and I must 
thank you for your kindness. 

ry Welch, Millis, Mass., yates “I am ve 

much h pleased with my doll. mother would Tike 
to know how much you would sell a doll for without 
selling any goods.” 

Francis Colston, Wakefield, R.I., writes: ‘I re- 
ceived my doll in due time and am very much pleased 
with her. She is beautiful.” 

Elizabeth Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., writes; ‘‘I re- 

ceived the doll with great pleasure and it is very 
nice. Many thanks for pr in it.” 
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Chicago’s Theater 


Train—12.10 MIDNIGHT—New York Central. 
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The Actress and Her Art 
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Dr. 


O questions that are pre- 
sented to me regarding the 
dramatic art, I have only 

one answer to offer. It is this: 
that all I care to say is said 
through my acting and in the form . 
of the new plays that I present. 
In these new plays I have faith. 
From this statement one may draw 


I do not 
like to judge other people's work, 


one’s own conclusions. 


either in my native land or any- 
where else. Let every lover of 
the theatre raise an ideal from 
his own soul and follow it faith- 
fully. In this way the artistic 
evolution will inevitably accom- 
plish itself. To act 1s the essen- 
tial thing. It is a great joy to 
watch a beautiful garden in its 
blossoming. But I am not in- 
terested in the way the blossoms 
are produced. I come from far 
away and 1 have faith in my 
star. That is all. 


more, nor do I wish to know more. 


ELEONORA DUSE 


1 can say no 








































Photograph by Sarony, New York 
















































THE CREATION OF A STAGE CHARACTER 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


By 


will read in the public prints that a certain player 

‘“‘created”’ a particular part, after which all successors 
in that réle must be either imitators or innovators, both being 
equally reprehensible in the eyes of prejudiced critics. 

At first thought one might say that the author ‘‘creates’’ a 
character, or sketches it from iife, or copies it with more or 
less fidelity from one of the Old Masters of dramatic art. 
What less does the actor who is called upon to fill out with 
his own personality, art and experience of life the rough out- 
line sketch of humanity handed him by the author? I am far 
from detracting from the honor and responsibility of authors. 
The authors of my plays, as far as I have been able to meet 
them, have always been my closest counsellors and most val- 
ued advisers in my productions and personal work. But even 
after the author has given you his conception of a character 
and his estimate of its value in the dramatic development of 
his story—for the author must always consider the ensemble 


T: E phrase ‘‘creating a character’’ is paradoxical. We 








more than the original—it remains for the actor to personify 
this abstract ideal, to make it live, always within the limita- 
tions outlined by the author—in short, as Shakespeare says, 
‘show the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure, ”” 

The author sketches a type boldly, broadly; the actor must 
supply the detail of the drawing. The author brings on a 
character at a certain cue, and precipitates him into a pre- 
arranged dramatic situation. 

So far as the spectator is concerned, the man may have 
arrived from the moon; but he must ‘‘land on his feet,’’ so 
to speak, with scant lines of introduction. Possibly his first 
few speeches serve to explain his character; if it’ be modern 
drama, probably not—the ancient custom of having the vari- 
ous personages of a play announce themselves in soliloquies, 
in the fashion of ‘‘Richard III.’”? and Iago and the Virtues 
and Vices of the old mystery plays, being nowadays confined 
chietly to comic opera and sensational melodrama, Modern 


audiences appreciate subtlety, so it not infrequently happens 
that the spoken lines belie the character, which the player 
must express in action rather than in the author’s words. 
For instance, in his brief synopsis of the play, the author 
may state succinctly that a certain character is ‘‘a statesman. ”’ 
This brief description at once suggests to the actor a certain 
poise, dignity and decision characteristic of men accustomed 
to deal with affairs of state. But there are differences among 
statesmen: some of them, alas, are devoid of both dignity and 


. decision. How shall a particular type be differentiated from 


others of his class? This is the immediate problem that con- 
fronts actors. 

In the first, place, what was the birth and breeding of this 
particular statesman?, Secondly, how did he attain to his 
present eminent position? Was it by bowing and cringing, 
like Sir Pertinax MacSycophant in the old play; by craft 
and double-dealing, like Talleyrand; by artillery and aiert- 
ness, like Napoleon, or by bold, bluff frankness, defying all 

pitt 
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| J. E. Dodson and Annie Irish in “An Leo Ditrichstein and Jessie Millward in ‘‘There’s Margaret Dale and John Drew in “The 
be American Invasion” Many a Slip” Mummy and the Humming Bird” 
. 

i 
» 
Henrietta Crosman in ‘‘The Sword of the King” John Drew and Lionel Barrymore in “The Mummy and the Humming Bird” 
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Scene from “The Night of the Party”—The 
Roulette Game 
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Viola Allen and Frederic De Belleville in ‘‘The 
Eternal City” 








The Morning Levee Scene from “Du Barry,”’ David Belasco’s successful Play, in which Mrs. Leslie Carter is starring 


the previous rules of diplomacy, like Bismarck? Whichever 
it was, the natural characteristics aud acquired habits of the 
man are bound to cling to him in the play, and the conscien- 
tious actor must indicate them. 

Possibly some of the other characters may supply the clew 
in their dialogue; otherwise the actor must divine these es- 
sential details from the lines which the playwright puts into 
his mouth, and the actions he is required to perform by the 
prompt book. The author sketches a man of middle age; 
the actor must, in imagination, follow that man’s career from 
the cradle to the moment he steps upon the scene, after 
which it should be impossible for the player to do anything 
not strictly in keeping with the character he represents. 
In brief, the actor must fill out the coat which the author 
has cut. 

I take ‘‘statesmen’’ as an illustration, because in the latest 
Sudermann play, *‘Es Lebe das Leben” (‘‘The Joy of Liv- 
ing’’), which [I have the honor of producing for the first time 
on the English-speaking stage, the author has sketched no 


less than eight different types of German politicians, ranging 
from a Secretary of State to a Socialist who is striving for a 
seat in the Reichstag; from a hereditary prince, whose emi- 


nence may be estimated from his easy disregard of court 
etiquette and the epigrams which he utters at the expense 
of the nobility, to a brusque country squire, whose chief am- 
bition is to settle his four expensive sons in the government 
service. There is an elderly count of the Bismarckian school, 


gladly retiring from public life, that has long been a bore to 
him, contrasted with the ambitious youth, full of. enthusiasm 
and fine theories, just entering the political arena. All these 
varieties of the general type of ‘‘statesman”’’ must be differ- 
entiated and individualized. The author indicates the outlines 
of each, but the actor must finish it. 

Perhaps I may borrow a figure from the scene-painter’s 
studio. The author is the designer who blocks out in broad 
black and white the outlines of a scene; the actor is the color- 
ist who follows and fills in the lights and shades, the brilliant 
and subdued tones which combine to make the finished pic- 
ture. Each should be an artist in his line, but they must 
work together and supplement each other. As to which is 
the ‘‘creator’’ of the character, I leave the question to better 
logicians than myself. 

Coming to the practical work of character creation, or reali- 
zation, as you like, since every player must have his own 
method, I can speak authoritatively only concerning my own, 
and those which have come under my immediate observation, 
as director of my own productions. In the latter capacity I 
have had occasion to observe, criticise and correct the meth- 
ods of many players, since a star is responsible to a certain 
extent for the ensemble as well as for the individual work in 
a production. The star is like the soloist at a concert, and it 
is the director’s duty to see that the orchestra or supporting 
chorus keeps to the tempo and fills out the harmony accord- 
ing to the time and pitch set by the soloist. And since I 


have combined the rdéles of soloist and director in my produc- 
tions, I may mention some of my observations, 

It is not every one who knows how to differentiate between 
a specimen and a type; between mere fact and compreliensive 
truth. Corot did not paint particular trees, limb by limb and 
leaf for leaf; but the visual effects of vast forests are typified 
in his landscapes. Liszt did not merely transcribe a few wild 
Magyar melodies; he took them as themes, from which he 
developed his immortal rhapsodies, which typify and charac- 
terize the whole racial spirit of Hungarian music. 

Then, while we players must always remember that we are 
moving figures in a great picture, which is framed by the pro- 
scenium arch, and while we must also conform to certain 
stage conventions in regard to elocution and action, too many 
actors sacrifice naturalness to theatrical effect. While not an 
advocate of realism in dramatic more than any other art, I 
believe that modern acting, like modern literature, should 
be more moderate, more suggestive, more subtle than it used 
to be. While we may have no successor to Shakespeare, 
modern audiences certainly average higher in intelligence 
than those of the Elizabethan age, and it is my experience 
that they appreciate truth to nature more than artificial 
effects. Playgoers are learning the difference between the 
theatrical and the dramatic, and show a decided preference 
for acting which interprets rather than exhibits, which retires 
into the character and the spirit of the play, and makes no 
violent appeal to the audience. 





BUILDING UP AN ACT 


roéles are ever read exactly as written. This, of course, 


[: THE theatrical profession it is well known that few 
does not apply to the classical drama, where you know 














there are people in the audience following each word to mark 
whether you put it in the right place or give it the exact in- 
tonation. I speak more of the modern drama or comedy, 
where so much depends upon the individual work of the 
actor. 

The man on the stage is always the better judge of what 
pleases the audience. The playwright may wnte something 
whieh, to him, is exerue igly funny. The actor delivers 
the line and is met with saddened silence from the auditors. 
Clearly, the joke does no’ appeal to the public and must be 
changed. That is -where the art of building up a part 
comes in. 

It may seem paradoxical, but my method of building upa 
part is by tearing down, or eliminating, if you prefer. After 
a few trial performances, and finding that certain sayings are 
not appreciated, [ drop them out by degrees, not substituting 
anything in their place unless I happen to hit upon something 
quite by ace'dent. After all extraneous matter has been cut 


By WILLIAM COLLIE 


out, the real work of )uilding begins. In some cases I take 
matter from one scene and inject it into another—robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, as it were. That distributes the laughs so 
that scenes hitherto dull become infused with new life. Ina 
play like ‘‘Twirly- Whirly”’ this is a comparatively easy matter. 
All the Weber & Fields shows are constructed on the ac- 
cordion principle and may be extended or compressed at will 
without detracting from their strength. 

Just by way of illustrating my meaning: at the beginning 
of my engagement with Weber & Fields, one of. my first scenes 
was with Miss Lillian Russell. The impromptu remarks 
which occurred to me during that scene, and, in fact, the 
lines in the book, seemed to be out of place. And, not to 
mince matters, they fell flat. This was because the sur- 
roundings were not in accord with the lines. Miss Russell, 
in her magnificent gown and queenly appearance, did not 
seem suited to receive the jests thrown at her. They were 
taken out, and I now use them in the scene with Miss Allen, 
and, as she is in character costume, they go with a shout. 
In many cases, the lines would have been cast aside and 
fresh matter substituted. The mere fact that they create 


ING PART 


laughter under other circumstances demonstrates that the 
building-up process is a matter of thought and adaptability. 

There have been many stories written about my experience 
with *‘The Diplomat,’’ the last play which I used prior to 
joining the Weber & Fields forces; but this one has never 
been told. The last act of that play was rewritten by me 
and the manuscript was in the theatre fifteen minutes before 
the curtain went up. We all had to build up that night. The 
only one who was worried, however, was the assistant stage 
manager. 

‘*How shall I know when to ring down the curtain?’’ he 
asked with much perturbation. 

‘*When you hear the first big laugh,’’ I said. 

He obeyed orders. There was some funny remark made 
after the act had been fairly dragged along. The audience 
broke into a wild shout. I nodded to the man in the wings 
and the curtain promptly fell. That is not exactly building 
up, in the strict sense of the word. It savors more of the 
slap-dash order without the proper materials. 

There is another style of building which is almost indige- 
nous to the Weberfield company. This time it took the 
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Lillian Russell and Willie Collier in “Twirly-Whirly” 
at Weber & Fields’ 
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The Rogers Brothers in their Popular “German 
Characterizations” 





Weber and Fields in “Twirly-Whirly,” at their Music 
and Variety Hall 


A pretty Chorus Scene from “‘Tommy Rot,” a new Vaudeville presented at Mrs. Osborne’s new Theatre 


form of a tiny automobile as a nucleus. The machine was 
constructed for one of the young women in the company to 
make her appearance in. The auto proved refractory at re- 
hearsals and was promptly abandoned. It had cost a large 
sum, and Weber & Fields did not relish the idea of relegating 
it to the storehouse to rust. They therefore set to work, and 
within a few days had written or-builded about that ‘‘prop’’ 
a scene which for causing laughter has rarely been equalled 
in the Music Hall. 

It is in the dressing-rooms that the real work of building 
is done. There ideas are exchanged and changes suggested 
which go far toward making a role stand out more conspicu- 
ously. Often it happens that several people will suggest 
changing the text of a line. The ideas are all good and are 
tried at successive performances. Whichever gets the most 
laughter is retained. The same applies to costumes. Often 
they are changed several times in the course of a run, and 
the one which appeals to the public more than the others 
is retained. 


It is solely by paying attention to details that rédles are 
improved. A word or two will, make the greatest differ- 
ence in the reception of ‘a sentiment. Take Mr. Peter 
Dailey’s medley song as an illustration. In the original 
lyrics he said: 

“Who'll per my pretty strawberries? 
I've a little one dying at home.” 


There was a mixture of fun and. pathos im the simple lines 
which did not seem to appeal to the people. After a few 
nights he changed them to: 


“Who'll buy my year d strawberries? 
I’ve a basketful dying at home.” 


That gave the song a wholly humorous turn and was more 
pleasing to the listeners. 

There is just as much art in unbuilding as there is in con- 
struction. And that, by the way, reminds me of an example 
of the dangers of subtle humor. At the opening performance 


of ‘*Twirly-Whirly”’ it was part of my business to cough while 
Miss Russell was speaking her lines. Turning abruptly to 
me she said: ‘‘Now, Mr. Collier, if you must cough, please 
do so in your own lines, not in mine.”’ 

That was intended by the author, Edgar Smith, as a bur- 
lesque of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who, during one of the most 
tragic parts in ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ abruptly 
stopped in her lines and ‘‘called down’’ her leading man 
for coughing and thus spoiling her scene. The papers gave 
the affair some prominence, and it was supposed that the hit 
would at once be appreciated. Much to the surprise of every- 
body, some of the dramatic critics in their review of **Twiriy- 
Whirly”’ referred to those lines and said it was very evident 
that all was not peaceful among the stars on the Weberfield 
stage. The line has been taken out, needless to say. | 

But, after all, the true secret of building up a réle is the 
study of your audiences. Constant changes and transposi- 
tions combined with a little intelligence can do wonders for 
the smallest and poorest rdéle on the stage. 





THE SECRET 


problem that seems almost unsolvable. That is be- 

cause they do not give heed to the importance of the 
matter. They look in the glass, see with regret the approach 
of ‘‘crow’s-feet’’ or a stray gray hair or two, and then go 
away to lament over the ravages of Time without making any 
effort to overcome the old gentleman’s advances. And, after 
all, it is a comparatively simple thing to keep fresh and 
youthful-looking without the aid of cosmetics, enamel, dyes 
and other mineral or vegetable substances which may serve 
the purpose for a time but in the end leave the user all the 
worse for the application. 

There is nothing like exercise and diet to promote the good 
health which is a necessary accompaniment of—in fact the 
vital principle that serves to preserve—youth and beauty. The 
average woman of to-day is apt to sacrifice all things to her 
comfort. Exercise is a bore; dieting is troublesome and al- 
most painful; because effects are not at once apparent, she 
dispenses with any little reform in the mode of living which, 
in a contrite spirit, she may have taken up. I have known 
women who made firm resolves to undergo a systematic course 
of exercise and followed it up religiously for a few days, mean- 
while scanning -their glass eagerly to note results. None de- 
veloping at once, they have voted the whole thing a fraud and 
gone back to the old routine of pleasure and indolence. 

The woman who is really in earnest about preserving her 
beauty and youth will find, in a short time, that the few sim- 
ple rules to follow soon become a source of genuine pleasure. 
I say rules, but that is not to be taken literally. There are no 
set rules to be followed; one must be guided by common-sense 


set oe 


To MANY women, the matter of keeping young is a 


OF HOW TO 


By LILLIAN RUSSELL 


and enter thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, for mind has 
as much to do with accomplishing results as the actual train- 
ing. The woman who assigns to herself the task and then 
goes about it in a desultory fashion, with half-hearted hopes 
of achieving ends, would better not make the attempt at all. 

The system of exercise I follow may, to some, seem almost 
heroic. To me it is an absolute pleasure, and has now become 
a sort of second nature. In the first place, when I awaken 
in the morning I drink at least two cupfuls of hot water. 
Then a plunge into a warm bath is followed by a thorough 
massage, aud I take a few minutes of rest before eating break- 
fast. This meal consists of a piece of dry toast and, perhaps, 
a cup of weak tea. If it is summer-time, a game of tennis or 
practice with the medicine-ball is next. All the muscles are 
brought ifto play, and at the expiration of tifteen minutes I 
am in a profuse perspiration. But the game is enjoyable, and 
I continue until thoroughly weary. Then into the bath-tub 
again and another rub-down, and I am ready for breakfast 
No. 2, which consists of a lean chop and toast—but nothing 
of a liquid nature. 

If the day is fine, a spin on my bicycle is next in order. 
For this I wear a medium-weight sweater over my regular cos- 
tume, and the ride is never less than ten miles and at a pretty 
good pace. Reaching home, and after another rub-down, I 
don some loose costume and read or otherwise pass the time 
until lunch. This meal is also very simple, all starchy or fat- 
tening foods being religiously excluded. Allowing a little 
time for digestion, some other game is indulged in—such as 
tether-ball, or perhaps golf. A short carriage drive follows, 
with a bath and massage at the finish. That takes me up 


KEEP YOUNG 


to dinner-time, wnen usually I eat what my fancy dictates. 
That is the one meal of the day in which I do not stint my- 
self, although I avoid, so far as possible, any foods which 
have a fattening tendeucy. The evenings, too, are spent in 
quiet relaxation, as I consider I have done enough for the 
day. The following morning the same schedule of baths, exer- 
cise aud massage is followed, and I take genuine pleasure in 
carrying out the schedule laid out. There is nothing hard or 
disagreeable in whatI do. In the winter, when bicycle-riding 
is out of the question, I play ping-pong, or row a few miles 
in an indoor boat. The punching-bag, | find, is a grand form 
of exercise, and I am becoming an expert at that. 

The care of the skin is, of course, an important factor. 
The simplest forms of emollients, used in connection with 
facial massage, I find are the besi. But they are of liitle use 
without the exercise which brings the natural glow of health 
to the cheeks. 

The hair should be carefully looked after, as nothing so 


much tends to make a woman look youthful or pretty as her 
‘crowning glory.’’ Frequent shampoos, combined with per- 
sistent brushing, will do all that is necessary in that line. 
But, above all, avoid worry. Nothing will bring wrinkles 
to a woman’s face quicker than fretting over real or imaginary 


evils. That is where the mind must aid the body. All the 
diet and exercise in the world will not remedy defects caused 
by an uneasy mind. That is a doctrine that has been preached 
for centuries and I can say nothing new regarding it. It is 
easy to be bright without being frivoious and merry without 
gaining the reputation for being shallow. A contented mind 
is, after all, the greatest beautifier of the age. 


Photograph by the London Stereoscopic & Photographic Co., Ltd. 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE ROBERT EDESON 


A NEW 


HERE is a new face on the American stage to-day. It 
is that of une live American, who was noticed by for- 
eign eritics and observers during our little affair with 


Spain. He was again very much in evidence when he marched 
from Taku to Tien-Tsin, and from there to the sacred city in 





the Chinese capital. 

This new American is well educated, just as are young men 
abroad; but in his education his practical nature has been de- 
veloped, while that of his foreign brother has been repressed. 
The idea of an Oxford wrangler or a spectacled German 
Ph.D. making a dynamo or repairing an automobile would 
be regarded as an insult to the Goddess of Learning. This 
was well illustrated in Porto Rico, where young Edison, the 
son of the electrical wizard, built ditches. The Spanish ecabal- 
leros looked on in dignified surprise, and expressed utter 
amazement that a geuuieman could do such things, and aboye 
all do them well. In the same district were two young col- 
lege men—and the sons of millionaires—-superintending the 
erection of a steel] bridge. When a workingman used a sledge 
hammer in a bungling way, one of the young engineers seized 
the instrument ant 
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1 gave him a practical lesson, which showed 
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that his hands were as powerful and well trained as his brain. 
The type is no more clearly exemplified than in our civil 
engineers—equally ready to tight Nature or Man in the cause 
of civilization. Bismarck once asked, ‘‘Are all Americans 
civil and mechanical engineers?’’ An English youth returned 
from a visit to America remarked, ‘‘Every American can build 
a railway.”’ 

This American is well known to the reading public, for the 
novelist and the poet have not been slow to appreciate the 
opportunities offered by a recital of the lives of these modern 
heroes. The playwright has been ‘‘slower in the uptak’.”’ 
He has clung to the Adonis-like Herculean demigod, who, 
standing securely in the intrenchments of the calcium’s rays, 
vanquishes hordes of his enemies with one hand while with 
the other he supports the swooning form of his inamorata. 

The American man is known all the world over for his 
chivalry, his independence, his keen sense of humor, his com- 
mercial and executive abilities, his dislike of mock heroics 
and his adaptability, the latter a quality that makes him per- 
feetly at home wherever he hangs up his hat. Our audiences, 
wearied of the men who seem to care only for women with 
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TYPE ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 


**pasts,’’ turn with relief to these men with the clean, whole- 
some presents and the gloriously promising futures, and they 
want them placed in their own environment no matter where 
they have created it, in Wall Street or in the Philippines. 

Where the hero of the olden time won glory in statecraft, 
on shipboard or in the wilderness, the hero of to-day gains 
laurels through building a bridge, in blazing a path for the 
advance of civilization, engineering a vast public work or 
negotiating a matter which involves states and nations. The 
real drama of life to-day is played on the battletields of poli- 
tics, commerce and science where brain is pitted against brain. 

The clean wholesome play typifying the dominion of brain 
rather than that of brawn, with a hero shorn of posturings 
and rodomontade is rapidly becoming the most acceptable 
medium for the display of dramatic art. We have had the 
farmer and the shopkeeper of New England, the cowboy and 
the soldier of the far West, the planter and the negro of the 
South, and the Anglomaniac and the social struggler of 
our so-called aristocracy. The time is ready for the advent 
of the American man, product of education and labor, the 
highest type of existent manhood. 





HOW IT 


OW does it feel to be a star? 
Great!! 
If you are blasé, if you are looking for a new sen- 


sation, something to take you out of yourself, have a manager 
make you a star ina night. You will stay up for about three 
weeks where Santos-Dumont loves to roam. At least, that 
is what I did. . 

When I came back to earth and took stock of my emotions 
and bound a tape measure about my brow, I found that I 
didn’t ‘‘feel’’ any different, and that with a little rearrange- 
ment of the trimming, I could wear my last season’s hat. Of 
course, I was dazed and dumb because I did not have the 
usual warning in the matter of preliminary announcements. 
Don’t think that I had not served:a hard-working apprentice- 
ship. My first manager once said to me: **You would board 
in the theatre if that were possible.’’ But Stardom, that 
happy land, in which we all hope to dwell in peace and 
plenty, is usually approached by gradual stages. 

First, you secure recognition by a series of *‘favorable im- 
pressions.”’ Then you are lucky in securing a *‘fat’’ part and 
make a full-fledged hit. Some manager with his ear to the 
ground hears the rumble of popular approval, and if he sizes 
you up as a likely proposition he offers you a contract which 
contains a *‘feature’’ clause. Thereafter the programmes and 
posters read: James Jones politely proffers “‘The Guilty 
Twins,’* with an“unequalled company of distinguished play- 
ers and Miss Susie Simpson. 

If Susie **makes good’’ the great American Stars begin to 
take notice of her, and say “‘Susie is a bright girl and is getting 
along. We may as well be nice to her and put out the wel- 
come doormat.’’ And in afew years we see: Susanne Simpson 
in a sumptuous revival of ‘*Macbeth.’? Miss Simpson as Lady 
Macbeth. Direction Mr. James Jones. 

Miss Simpson is formally admitted and the Gates of Paradise 
are closed, leaving the less fortunate ones peaking through 
the cracks in the fence at the sacred rites. That is the emi- 
nently proper and ordained method. 

All of my life I have tried to be conventional, at least, ever 





FEELS TO BE A STAR 


Sy ALICE FISCHER 


since I was fifteen and mother succeeded in convincing me 
that it was not the proper thing for ‘ta grown girl’’ to hitch 
on her sled behind. Especially have I endeavored to respect 
the traditions of the stage, but Fate, in the shape of a man- 
ager, was against me. 

I came into New York as quietly as the publicity promoter 
would allow: I was not even ‘*featured.’? The audience on 
that first night seemed to like ‘Mrs. Jack.’? Next morning 
I was reading—let me be honest—for the eighteenth time, all 
the nice things the critics had said about me when a tele- 
gram was handed to me. It came from my manager and 
it read: 

“Come to my office. Karly as convenient. Papers say 
you are a star. Contracts to that effect ready for your 
signature. ”” 

Bewiidered, I was getting into my street clothes when a 
note was brought to me. This one came from the author of 
the piece: ‘“‘Oh, Starry One! Congratulations. I’ve just 
seen a man painting your name in large letters on the bill- 
boards at Wallack’s.’’ 

As I| rode past the different theatres on my way to the man- 
ager’s office I glanced at the other names in big type in front 
of the playhouses, and I thought with consternation of the 
shock to Stardom. I could hear the telephone bells tinkling: 

**Hello, is that you, dear? What do you think? John 
Drew found Alice Fischer in the grounds this morning!” 

‘*Where? In the upper entrance?”’ 

‘‘No, right in the centre near the new limeligit plant.’’ 

Of course, I had often dreamed of having greatness thrust 
upon me. Who has not? I had always pictured myself ac- 
knowledging the honor in appropriate language. But when 
Mr. Harris proposed (to make me a star, | mean) I was obliged 
to fall back on, ‘*Oh, this is so sudden.”’ 

When I reached home, to my delight there were telegrams 
from many of the respected citizens of Stardom, explaining 
that I had created a little confusion, but, nevertheless, they 
were all very glad to welcome me and they asked if I would 
come up to be formally admitted. In a postscript they begged 


me to excuse any little shortcomings in the inaugural ceremo- 
nies, as their preparations were necessarily hurried. 

Oh, the number of people who always knew, to quote 
Brinsley Boone, the downtrodden actor in ‘‘Mrs. Jack,’’ that 
I was ‘‘a mine of talent.’? Previously I had never noted any 
mad rush to make investments in the ‘‘mine.’? Miss Furniss, 
who wrote the play for me, and Mr. Harris, who had svfficient 
confidence in me to make a lavish outlay for its production, 
were no doubt advised by many of their well-wishers that I 
wouldn’t pan out. So my deepest feeling is that of gratitude 
toward those two who believed in me, and were willing to 
hazard the development of the ‘‘mine.’’ My friends tell me 
that I have grown more quiet. Possibly that is because I 
am at peace with the world. Undoubtedly, too, it is the feel 
ing of responsibility that I must not disappoint my theatrical 
sponsors by growing careless of what I offer to their patrons. 

I realize that I should say ‘‘the fight has just begun,’’ that 
“I’ve buckled on the armor of a star and I] am now ready to 
face the woild,”’ and that ‘‘I am going to strive until I gain 
the highest round in the ladder and stand with the Truly 
Great in my profession.”’ 

Well, so I am. But not right away. I am going to sit 
down fora while. I’ve been hanging to the other rounds of 
that ladder for a few years. Then the armor is terribly be- 
coming—at least my friends tell me so. It’s nice and new. 
I don’t want-to get‘it full of dents—not for a year at least. 

Honestly now, if you had struggled with the ups and downs 
in this theatrical world of ours and worried over engagements 
obtained and not obtained, over réles until you were on the 
verge of nervous breakdown, would not you, too, rest for 
a while and say ‘‘Thank goodness, that’s over for a little. 
I can enjoy a breathing spell.’’ Certainly, you would. 

And now that I have a new perspective, I can reach down 
the ladder and whisper to the others who are climbing up. 
‘“*T see room for a toe and maybe a little finger on that round 
just above you. Try it. Ill hang on to your coat-collar 
if you have staying power. There’s lots of room up here. 
It isn’t half 80 crowded as it looks.” ‘ 





Scene from “A Country Girl,’”’ at Daly’s Theatre 
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THE COAL STRIKE ARBITRATION COMMISSION IN SESSION.—Reading from left to right, beginning with Mr. Wright, who wears a mustache and is 
seated, the members are Carroll D. Wright, Thomas H. Watkins, General J. M. Wilson, Judge George Gray, 


occurred at Washington on Monday, October 27. It 
was the first public meeting of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission. There was the High Court of Arbitration 
appointed by the President of the United States—seven men 


A N EVENT of great practical and historic importance 


eminent in the judicial, official, military, ecclesiastical and busi- 
ness world. Before them appeared the representatives of the 
greatest combination of corporations engaged in production 


and transportation in our country and the chief of the strongest 
labor organization in the world. They came to submit their 
controversy to a tribunal named in response to public opin- 

n, and both sides had agreed to abide by the verdict. This 
is the first time such a tribunal, government-created, has met 
in the United States. It is the first time the government has 
directly appeared as the mediator and arbitrator in a contro- 
versy between labor and capital. The government has investi- 
vated labor strikes, either by commission or by committee of 
Congress, and it has gone into the Federal courts and secured 
the appointment of receivers for railroads which were tied up 
by labor strikes; but never before had it set in motion the 
machinery which is not only to investigate but to bring in a 
verdict to which both disputants are expected to bow and which 
is expected to work great changes in an industry employing, 
in production and transportation, two or three hundred thou- 
sand men, 

Whether or not this new precedent, established through 
the courage of President Roosevelt, is to mark an epoch in 


the history of the country, of course it is for the future to 
de‘ermine, But there is no question of the universal public 
interest in the event. This interest is not confined to our 





own country, but has spread to a surprising degree to foreign 
lands. There is a feeling that the United States is leading 
the nations and setting an example which all may follow on 
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E. W. Parker, E. E. Clark, Bishop J. L. Spaulding 


occasion, with profit to themselves and their people. The 
government of France has already made an effort to avail 
itself of the Roosevelt precedent in settling the coal strike in 
that country. 

When the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission met in Wash- 
ington to confer with the representatives of both parties to the 
famous dispute, it assembled in the board-room of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The apartment, properly enough, 
bore all the appearance of a court. There was the high 
bench, behind which sat in a row the members of the Com- 
mission. Judge Gray, the famous ex-Senator and Federal 
judge, chairman of the tribunal, was of course in the centre. 
At his right, Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, who had 
just been made a member of the Commission, actually, though 
not nominally, at the instance of President Roosevelt himself. 
Colonel Wright is the man who started the investigation of 
the whole subject for President Roosevelt, and he knows 
more about the questions involved than any other member 
of the Commission, with the possible exception of Mr. Wat- 
kins, who was once a coal operator. Mr. Watkins sat at the 
right hand of Colonel Wright, and next to him was Mr. Clark, 
the railway conductors’ chief, who was put on the tribunal as 
a representative of organized labor. At the left of Chairman 
Gray sat General Wilson of the United States Army Engineer 
Corps, looking every inch the military man he is. At his 
left the smooth, ruddy, benevolent face of Bishop Spaulding, 
cleric, economist, poet, and friend of all mankind. At his left, 
and the end of the line, Mr. Parker, the coal expert from 
the Geological Survey, from his countenance shining alert 
intelligence and ability to master details in all their nicety. 

Scarcely less interesting than the tribunal itself were the 
chief parties who appeared before it. The most observed of 
all these was a smooth-faced, dark, deep-eyed young man 


with the countenance of a Catholic prelate—John Mitchell, 
leader of the miners, himself for fifteen years a toiler under- 
ground, uneducated, but brainy and earnest. He was virtu- 
ally alone. He appeared to have no trepidation about meeting 
the half-dozen or more educated, trained and skilled men of 
affairs and of the law who sat at the same table with him 
as his adversaries in this celebrated case. Next to Mitchell, 
the man who attracted most attention was President Baer 
of the Reading Railway, who is in fact a sort of leader 
among the corporation managers. ll the railway represen- 
tatives spoke pleasantly to Mitchell, and some of them shook 
hands with him as if they were old friends. They had met 
before, notably in the now famous White House conference 
of October 3. Mitchell was now the same as he was then— 
calm and self-contained. But the railway presidents appeared 
to have undergone some strange and complete metamorpho- 
sis. Now they were not angry nor dictatorial. Instead they 
were politeness and good-humor itself. Mr. Baer fairly beamed 
upon Mr, Mitchell, and for the Commission he had nothing 
but sweet smiles. 

Behind the soft words of politeness and pleasantry the hand 
of steel was shown on both sides. Mr. Baer had no objection 
to the appearance of Mr. Mitchell as a representative of the 
miners, but he wanted it distinctly understood that with Mr. 
Mitchell the President of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica the coal company mapagers would have nothing whatever 
todo. And Mr. Mitchell innocently inquired if he could not 
obtain from the Interstate Commerce Commission certain in- 
formation, meaning the freight rates charged by Mr. Baer’s 
and the other railroads, and their alleged illegal methods of 
granting rebates. 

The Commission’s visit to the coal fields and its investiga- 
tions there promise to be important and perhaps sensational. 
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Governor Murphy and Ex-President Cleveland in the Parade 
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President Wilson breaks Ground for a new Dormitory 


President Wilson talks to the Alumni and Undergraduates 


THE INAUGURATION OF WOODROW WILSON AS THE THIRTEENTH PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY took place on October 25th, at 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


and were present in Alexander Hall, where the inaugural took place. 


The ceremonies were witnessed by a great and distinguished gathering of educators and others, who appeared in the parade 
A few present were Ex-President Cleveland, Ex-Speaker Thomas 


B. Reed, J. Pierpont Morgan, Governor Murphy, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, and many college presidents, including Daniel C. 


Gilman, W. R. Harper, W. H. P. Vaunce, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Nicholas M. Butler and A. T. Hadley 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The narrator, Inspector Scarlett of the Imperial Military 
Police during the Franco-Prussian War, is ordered to arrest 
the Countess de Vassart and a band of socialists at her chateau, 
La Trappe. John Buckhurst, accused of having stolen a dia- 
mond crucifix belonging to Louis XI., is supposed to be among 
them, At La Trappe the countess and her friends are arrested 
by Scarlett. During a conflict with Prussian uhlans Buck- 
hurst escapes. Scarlett is wounded and with the countess 
journeys to Morsbronn. That same day the Prussians assault 
ana capture the town. The new German provost-marshal oj 
Morsbronn brings a supposed doctor to attend Scarlett. The 
*‘doctor”’ proves to be Buckhurst, who turns over the stolen dia- 
monds to the inspector. Buckhurst secures passports, and the 
two men, accompanied by the countess, leave for Paris. Once 
there, Scarlett deposits the diamonds at police headquarters. He 
Jinds the ‘‘Foreign Division’’ abolished. Mornac, now in au- 
thority, sends for Scarlett and proves the gems to be pebbles. 
Scarlett and his friend Speed, through intrigue, are forced to 
flee. They join a circus and travel to Paradise to witness a 
transference of State valuables, for which they think both Buck- 
hurst and Mornac are scheming. 


CHAPTER X 
Friends 


ACQUELINE’S swimming and diving performance, which 

J I went to witness at dawn the next morning, was so 

wonderful and surprising that we engaged her at once. 

I brought her back to the circus camp with me and by eight 

o’clock a miraculous change had taken place; the camp was 

alive with scurrying people, galvanized into hopeful activity 

by my possibly unwarranted optimism—and a few judiciously 
veiled threats. 

I detailed Kelly Eyre to Quimperlé with orders for ten 
thousand crimson handbills; I sent McCadger with Dawley 
the bass-drummer and Irwin the cornetist, to plaster our 
posters from Pont Aven to Belle Isle, and I gave them three 
days to get back, and promised them a hundred dollars apiece 
if they suceeded in sticking our bills on the fortifications of 
L’Orient and Quimperlé, with or without permission. I sent 
Grigg and three exempt Bretons to beat up the country from 
Gestel and Rosporden to Pontivy, clear across to Quiberon 
and as far east as St. Gildas Point. 

By the standing-stones of Carnac I swore that I'd have all 
Finistére in that tent. ‘*‘Governor,’’ said I, ‘‘we are going to 
feature Jacqueline all over Brittany, and if the ladies object 
it can’t be helped! By the way, do they object?’’ 

The ladies did object—otherwise they would not have been 
human ladies; but the battle was sharp and decisive, for I was 
desperate. 

“Tt simply amounts to this,’’ T said; “Jacqueline pulls us 
through or the governor and I land in jail. As for you, 
Heaven knows what will happen to you! Penal settlement 
probably.”’ 

And I called Speed and pointed at Jacqueline, sitting on 
her satchel, watching the proceedings with amiable curiosity. 

“Speed, take that child and rehearse her. Begin as soon 
as the tent is stretched and you can rig the flying trapeze. 
Use the net of course. Horan rehearsed Miss Claridge; he’ll 
stand by. Miss Crystal, your good-will and advice I depend 
upon, Will you help me?” 

‘‘With all my heart!’ said Miss Crystal. 

That impulsive reply broke the sullen deadlock. 

With mallet, hammer, saw, and screw-driver I worked until 
noon, maturing my plans all the while. These plans would 
take the last penny in the treasury and leave us in debt sev- 
eral thousand frances. But it was win or go to smash, now, 
and personally I have always preferred a tremendous smash 
to a slow and oozy fizzle. 

‘*How is she getting on?’’ I called across to Speed. 

“The child is simply startling,’’ he said in English. ‘‘She 
is not afraid of anything. She and Miss Crystal have been 
doing that hair-raising flying ‘swing’ without rehearsal !”’ 

Jacqueline, hearing us talking in English, turned and stared 
at me, then smiled and looked up sweetly at Speed. 

‘*You seem to be popular with your pupil,’’ I said laughing. 

Now that I had stirred up this beehive and set it swarming 
again, I had no inclination to turn drone. Yet I remem- 
bered my note to the Countess de Vassart, which had been 
despatched a day or two before, and her reply saying that 
she would :eceive me that afternoon; so about four o’clock 
I made the best toilet I could in my only other suit of 
clothes and walked out of the bustling camp, into the 
square where the mossy fountain splashed under the oaks 
and the children of Paradise were playing. 


The Chateau de Trécourt was a fine example of the so-called 
“‘fortified farm’’; it had its moat, too, and crumbling wing- 
walls, pierced by loopholes and overhung with miniature 
battlements. A walled and loopholed passageway connected 
the house with another stone inclosure in which stood stable, 
granary, cattle-house and sheepfold, all of stone, though the 
roofs of these buildings were either turfed or thatched, 

One thing I noticed as I crossed the unused moat on a per- 
manent bridge—the youthful countess no longer denied her- 
self the services of servants, for I saw a cloaked shepherd 


and his two wolflike and tailless sheep-dogs, watching the 
flock scattered over the downs; and there were at least half 
a dozen farm servants pottering about from stable to granary. 

Suddenly a young Bretonne girl appeared in the doorway, 
courtesying to me and saying in perfect English: ‘*‘How do 
you do, Mr. Scarlett?’’ 

The girl was Mademoiselle Sylvia Elven, the marvellously 
clever actress from the Odéon, the same young woman who 
had played the Alsacienne at La Trappe as perfectly in voice 
and costume as she now played the Bretonne. 

After a few moments I heard the distant thudding of horse’s 
hoofs, and soon a flushed young girl in a riding habit entered 
the room and gave me her gloved hand. 

I looked at her earnestly, scarcely understanding that she 
was saying she was glad I had come, that she had waited for 
me, that she had wanted to see me, that she had wished to 
tell me how deeply our tragic experience at La Trappe and in 
Morsbronn had impressed her. She said she had sent a letter 
to me in Paris which was returned, opened, with a strange 
note from Monsieur de Mornac. She had waited for some 
word from me, here in Paradise, since Septemberwaited im- 
patiently, she added, and a slight frown bent her straight 
brows for a moment--a moment only. 

“But come out to my garden,”’ she said, smiling and strip- 
ping off her little buff gauntlets. ‘There we will have tea 
a l’Anglaise, and sunshine, and a long, long satisfying talk; 
at least I will,’’ she added, laughing and coloring up—‘‘for 
truly, Monsieur Scarlett, I do not believe I have given you 
oue second to open your lips.” 

Heaven knows I was perfectly content to watch her lips 
and listen to the music of her happy breathless voice without 
breaking the spell with my own. 

‘‘First of all,’’ she said impulsively, ‘‘I know your life—all 
of it in minute particular. Are you astonished?”’ 

‘“‘No, madame,’’? I replied; ‘‘Mornac showed you my 
dossier.’’ 

‘‘That is true,’’? she said with a troubled look of surprise. 

I smiled: ‘‘As for Mornac—”’ I began, but she interrupted 
me— 

‘Ah, Mornac! Do you suppose I believed him! Had I not 
proof on proof of your loyalty, your honor, your courtesy, 
your chivalry—”’ 

“Madame, your generosity, or I fear your pity, over- 
praises !’” 

“No, it does not! I know what you are; Mornac can not 
make white black! I know what you have been; Mornac 
could not read you into infamy even with your dossier under 
my own eyes!’’ 

‘In my dossier you read a sorry history, madame.” 

“In your dossier I read the tragedy of a gentleman.” 

‘Do you know,” said I, ‘‘that I am now a performer in a 
third-rate travelling circus?’ 

‘‘T think that is very sad,’’ she said sweetly. 

“Sad? Oh, no. It is better than the disciplinary battalions 
of Africa.’? Which was simply acknowledging that I had 
served a term in prison. 

The color faded in her face; ‘‘I thought you were par- 
doned.”’ 

“T was, from prison, not from the battalion of Biribi.”’ 

“T only know,’’ she said, ‘‘that they say you were not 
guilty—that they say you faced utter ruin, even the possibil- 
ity of death, for the sake of another man whose name even 
the police—even Monsieur de Mornac—could never learn. 
Was there such a man?” 

I hesitated: ‘‘Madame, there is such a man; I am the man 
who was.”” 

“With no hope?”’ 

‘‘Hope? With every hope,” I said smiling. ‘‘My name is 
not my own, but it must serve me to my end—and I shall 
wear it threadbare and leave it to no one.”” 

“Ts there no hope?”’ she asked quietly. 

“None for the man who was. Much for James Scarlett, 
tamer of lions and general mountebank,’’ I said, laughing 
down the rising tide of bitterness. Why had she stirred 
those dark waters? I had drowned myself in them long 
since. Under them lay the corpse of a man I had forgotten 
—my dead self. 

‘No hope,”’ she repeated, gray eyes dreaming. 

Suddenly the ghost of all I had lost rose before me with 
her words—rose at last after all these years, towering, terri- 
ble, free once more to fill the days with loathing and my 
nights with hell eternal . . . . after all these years! 

Overwhelmed, I fought down the spectre in silence. Kith 
and kin were not all in the world; love of woman was not 
all, a chance for a home, a wife, children, were not all—a 
name was not all, Raising my head, a trifle faint with the 
struggle—and the cost of the struggle—I saw the distress 
in her eyes and strove to smile. 

‘‘There is every hope,’’ I said, ‘‘save the hopes of youth 
—the hope of a woman’s love, and of that happiness which 
comes through love. I am a man past thirty, madame— 
thirty-five I believe my dossier makes it. It has taken me 
fifteen years to bury my youth. Let us talk of Buckhurst.” 

“Yes, we will talk of Buckhurst,’’ she said. 

So, with infinite pains, 1 went back and traced for her the 
eareer of Buckhurst, sparing her nothing. I led up to my 
own appearance on the scene, reviewed briefly what we both 
knew, then disclosed to her in its most trivial detail the con- 
ference between Buckhurst and myself in which his cynical 
avowal was revealed in all its native hideousness, 


Then she told me that Buckhurst came to her house here 
in Paradise early in September; that while in Paris, ponder- 
ing on what I had said, she had determined to withdraw her- 
self absolutely from all organized socialistic associations during 
the war; that she believed she could do the greatest good by 
living a natural and cheerful life, by maintaining the position 
that birth and fortune had given her, and by using that posi- 
tion and fortune for the benefit of those less fortunate. 

This she had told Buckhurst, and the rascal appeared to 
agree with her so thoroughly that when Dr. Delmont and 
Professor Tavernier arrived, they also applauded the choice 
she made of Buckhurst as distributor of money, food, and 
clothing to the provincial hospitals, now crowded to suffoca- 
tion with the wreck of battle. 

Then a strange thing occurred. Dr. Delmont and Professor 
Tavernier disappeared without any explanation. They had 
started for St. Nazaire with a sum of money—twenty thou- 
sand franes locked in the private strong-box of the countess 
—to be distributed among the soldiers of Chanzy—and they 
had never returned. In the light of what she had learned 
from me she feared that Buckhurst had won them over—per- 
haps not—she could not bear to suspect evil of such men, 

But Buckhurst came back and prepared for a journey. He 
said he was going to Tours to confer with the Red Cross. 

“‘T don’t know where he went. He took all the money for 
the general Red Cross fund.”’ 

‘*When did he say he would return?”’ 

‘‘He said in two weeks. He has another week yet.” 

“Ts he usually prompt?”’ 

‘*Always so—to the minute.’’ 

“That is good news,’’ I said gayly. ‘‘But tell me one 
thing; do you trust Mademoiselle Elven?”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed! indeed!’’ she cried, horrified. 

“Very well,’’ said I, smiling. ‘‘Only for the sake of cau- 
tion—extra and even perhaps useless caution--say nothing 
of this matter to her; nor to any living soul save me.’’ 

‘*T promise,’’ she said faintly. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Path of the Lizard 


THE next day I went out on the moor to see Jacqueline’s 
father, to tell him of lis daughter’s prowess. I had an ap- 
pointment to meet “‘the Lizard,”’ as he was familiarly known 
in Paradise, at noon, and I was rather curious to find out 
how much his promises were worth when the novelty of the 
new gun I had given him had grown stale. The poacher was 
sunning himself on his door-sill when I came into view over 
the black basalt rocks. To my surprise he touched his beret 
as I approached, and rose civilly, replying to my greeting 
with a brief, ‘*Salut, m'‘sieu!’’ 

Spite of my training, spite of the caution which experience 
brings to the most unsuspicious of us, I had a curious confi- 
dence in this tattered rascal’s loyalty. 

“‘Lizard,’’ I said, ‘tyou are a poacher.”’ 

‘‘None of that, m’sieu,’’ he retorted; ‘‘remember the bar- 
gain! Concern yourself with your own affairs !’’ 

*Wait,’’ I said; ‘‘I’m not trying to reform you. For my 
purposes it is a poacher I want—else 1 might have gone to 
another.”’ 

“That sounds more reasonable,’’ he admitted guardedly. 

‘‘Lizard,’’ I said, *‘give me your confidence as I give you 


‘ mine. I will tell you now that I was once in the police—’’ 


He started. 

“‘And that I expect to enter that corps again, And I want 
your aid.”’ 

‘*‘My aid? For the police?’’ His laugh was simply hor- 
rible. ‘‘I? The Lizard? Continue, m’sieu.”’ 

“T will tell you why. Yesterday on a visit to Point Para- 
dise, I saw a man lying belly down in the bracken; but I didn’t 
let him know I saw him. | have served in the police; I think 
I recognize that man. He is known in Belleville as Tric-Trac. 
He came here, I believe, to see a man called Buckhurst. Can 
you find this Tric-Trac for me? Do you, perhaps, know him?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Lizard, ‘I knew him in prison.”’ 

**You have seen him here?’’ 

“vou 

‘*He came here to meet a man named Buckhurst.”’ 

“T have seen that man, Buckhurst, too. What is he doing 
here?’’ asked the Lizard. 

‘That is what I want you to find out and help me to find 
out!’ I said. ‘‘Voilad! Now you know what I want of 
you. ”” 

“*T could show you Tric-Trac in an hour—but to go to him 
direct would excite his suspicion. But I can get you there, in 
the open moorland, too, under everybody’s nose! Shall I?’’ 

“You are not to injure him, no matter what he does or 
says,’’ I said sharply. ‘‘I want to watch him, not to frighten 
him away. I want to see what he and Buckhurst are doing.”’ 

The Lizard picked up his fishing-rod, slung a canvas bag 
over his stained velveteen jacket, gathered together a few 
coils of hair-wire, a pot of twig-lime, and other odds and 
ends, which he tucked into his broad-flapped coat pocket. 
‘*Allons,”’ he said briefly, and we started. 

Far away toward Saint-Ysole we saw the blue woods which 
were our goal. However, we had no intention ef going there 
as the bee flies, partly because Tric-Trac might see us, partly 
because the Lizard wished any prowling passerby to observe 
that he was occupied with his illegitimate profession. 

Occasionally he paused to reset a hare-trap, ouce he limed 
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& young sapling and fixed a bit of a mirror in the branches, 
but not a bird alighted, although the black-thorns were full 
of fluttering wings. And all the while we had been twisting 
and doubling and edging nearer and nearer to the Saint-Ysole 
woods, until we were already within their cool shadow, and 
i heard the tinkle of a stream among leafy depths. Slowly 
he fished up stream, but, although he seemed to be intent on 
his sport, there was something in the bend of his head that 
suggested he might be listening for other sounds than the 
complex melodies of mossy waterfalls. 

Presently he beckoned me, stepped into the moss, and 
crawled without a sound straight through the holly thicket. 

**Watch here,’ he whispered. ‘‘Count a hundred when 
I disappear, then creep on your stomach to the edge of that 
bank. In the bed of the stream, close under you, you will 
see and hear your friend Tric-Trac.”’ 

Before I had counted fifty I heard the Lizard ery out, “‘Bon- 
jour, Tric-Trac!’’ but I counted on, obeying the Lizard’s or- 
ders as I should wish mine to be obeyed. I heard a startled 
exclamation in reply to the Lizard’s greeting, then a purely 
Parisian string of profanity which terminated as I counted 
one hundred, and crept forward to the mossy edge of the 
bank, under the yellow beach leaves. 

Below me stood the Lizard intently watching a figure 
crouched on hands and knees before a small iron-bound 
box. 

The person addressed as Tric-Trac promptly tried to hide 
the box by sitting down on it. 

“‘What’s that box?’’ asked the Lizard abruptly. 

**Box? Where?” 

**You’re sitting on it,’’ observed the Lizard. 

“That box? Oh. You mean that box? Oh.”’ 
at it between his meagre legs, 
then turned a nimble eye on the 


He peeped 


derstand. 
and world-worn man, I’m going to make a suggestion to you 
—with your permission.”’ 


not yet decided why. 


fortable look. 
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‘*In case you asked, I was to inform you,”’ said I, ‘“‘that a 
Bretonne at Point Paradise sent the message. ”’ 

‘*But [I don’t know any!’’ 

He was so young, so manly, so unspoiled, and so red, that 
on an impulse I said: ‘‘Kelly, it was Mademoiselle Elven who 
sent you the message. ”’ 

His face expressed troubled astonishment. 

‘Ts that her name?’’ he asked. 

‘*Well—it’s one of them anyway,’’ I replied, beginning to 
feel troubled in my turn. ‘‘See here, Kelly, it’s not my busi- 
ness, but you won’t mind if I speak plainly, will you? The 
times are queer—you understand. Everybody is suspicious; 
everybody is under suspicion in these days. And I want to 
say that the young lady who sent that curious message to you 
is as clever as twenty men like you and me.”’ 

He was silent. 

“Tf it is a love affair I’ll stop now—not a question, you un- 
If it is not—well, as an older and more battered 


‘*Make it,’’ he said quietly. 
“Then I will. Don’t talk to Mademoiselle Elven. You, 


Speed, and I know something about a certain conspiracy. 
We are going to know more before we inform the captain of 
that cruiser out there beyond Point Paradise. I know Made- 


I am afraid of her—and I have 
Don’t talk to her.’’ 
**But I don’t know her,’’ he said, ‘‘or at least I don’t 


moiselle Elven slightly. 


know her by that name.”’ 


‘“‘Then who do you believe sent you that message, Kelly?"’ 
His cheeks began to burn again and he gave me an uncom- 
A silence, and he sat down in my dressing- 
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to me at Calman’s—the fashionable book store . . . . next 
day. ... I never thought that the next day was to be 
Sunday. ... The book stores of Paris are not open on 
Sunday—but the War Office ts.”’ 

I began to put on my coat. 

‘‘And the sketches were asked for?’’ I suggested —‘‘and 
you naturally told what had become of them?’’ 

“T refused to name her.”’ 

‘Of course men of our sort can’t do that.’’ 

‘‘T am not of your sort—you know it.’’ 

“Oh, yes, you are my friend—and the same kind of fool 
too. There’s only one kind of man in this world.”’ 

He looked at me listlessly. 

“So they sent you to a fortress?”’ I asked. 

“To New Caledonia... . four years... . Iwas only 
twenty, Scarlett... . and ruined... . I joined Byram 
in Antwerp and risked the tour through France.’’ 

After a moment’s thought I said: ‘‘In your opinion, what 
nation profited by your sketches? Italy? Spain? Prussia? 
Bavaria? England?. ... Perhaps Russia?’ 

“Do you mean that this woman was a foreign spy?’’ 

‘Perhaps. Perhaps she was only careless, or capricious 
... . orinconstant. .. . You never saw her again?’’ 

*‘T was under arrest on Sunday. Ido not know... . 
like to believe that she went to the book store on Monday 
.... that she made an innocent mistake... . but I 
never knew, Scarlett . . . . I never knew.”’ 

‘Suppose you ask her?’’ I said. 

He reddened furiously : 

“T cannot... . if she did me a wrong, I cannot re- 
proach her; if she was innocent—look at me, Scarlett!—a 
ragged ruined mountebank in a travelling circus! . . . . and 

BRIDES ous cee 
“‘An honest woman that a 








her. 

*‘What’s in it?’? demanded 
the poacher sullenly. 

**Don’t know,’’ replied Tric- 
Trac with brisk interest. ‘I 
found it.” 

‘* Found it,’’ repeated the Liz- 
ard scornfully. 

“Certainly, my friend. How 
do you suppose I came by it?’’ 

“You stole it!’’ 

I looked hard at the iron- 
bound box. 

On one end was painted the 
Geneva cross. Dr. Delmont and 
Professor Tavernier had disap- 
peared carrying Red Cross funds. 

Was that their box? 

The poacher handed a bundle 
of bread and cheese to Tric-Trac, 
and the two then sat down to a 
long conversation—every word 
of which, of course, was plainly 
audible and most interesting to 
me. But it came to an end at 
last, and Tric-Trac picking up 
his box started off straight into 
the forest. 

The Lizard and I walked back 
together. By the time we reached 
Paradise Bridge I understood him 
better and he understood me. 

I had drawn from him that 
Tric-Trac had named Mornac as 
head of the communistic plot in 
Brittany; that Mornac was com- 
ing to Paradise very soon, and 
that then something gay might 
be looked for. And that night 
I took Speed into my confidence 
and finally Kelly Eyre, our bal- 
loonist, and we talked the mat- 
ter over until long after mid- 


night. 
CHAPTER XII 


Forewarned 








man might care for?. .. .” 
“That is... . my belief.” 
“If she is,’’ I said, ‘‘go and 

ask her about those drawings.’’ 
BUG ti. She is Hot... ¢ 

cannot tell you /’’ he flashed out. 
“‘Let us shake hands, Kelly,”’ 


Isaid... . ‘‘and be very good 
friends. Will you?”’ 

He gave me his hand rather 
shyly. 

‘*We will never speak of her 
again,’? I said... . ‘‘unless 


you desire it. You have had a 
terrible lesson in caution; I 
need say no more, Only re- 
member that I have trusted you 
with a secret concerning Buck- 
hurst’s conspiracy.”’ 

His firm hand tightened on 
mine, then he walked away, 
steadily, head high. And I went 
out and saddied my horse and 
cantered across the moor to the 
chateau at Point Paradise. 

A boy took my horse; a ser- 
vant in full Breton costume ad- 
mitted me; the velvet humming 
of Sylvia Elven’s spinning wheel 
filled the silence like the whir- 
ring of a great soft moth im- 
prisoned in a room. 

The door of the room swung 
open noiselessly, The: whirr of 
the wheel and the sound of the 
song filled the room for an in- 
stant, then was shut out as the 
Countess de Vassart closed the 
door and came forward to greet 
me. 

“Tt was so good of you to 
come,’’ she said. ‘‘I know you 
made it a duty and gave up a 
glorious gallop to be amiable to 
me. Did you?”’ 

I tried to say something, but 
her loveliness confused me. 








Tue lions had now begun to 
give me a great deal of trouble, 
Timour Melek, the old villain, 
sat on his chair, snarling and striking at me but still going 
through his paces; Empress Khatoun was a perfect devil of 
viciousness and refused to jump her hoops. Even poor little 
Aicha, my pet, fed by me soon after her foster mother, a big 
Newfoundland, had weaned her, turned sullen in the pyramid 
scene. I roped her and trimmed her claws. It was high time. 

Oh, they knew, and I knew that matters had gone wrong 
with me—that [ had, for a time at least, lost the intangible 
something which I once possessed—that occult right to 
dominate. 

It worried me, it angered me. Anger in authority, which 
is a weakness, is quickly discovered by beasts. 

Yet, strangely, the greater the risk, and the plainer to me 
that my lions were slipping out of my control, the more my 
apathy increased, until even Byram began to warn me. 

Still I never felt the slightest physical fear; on the contrary 
as my irritation increased my disdain grew. It seemed a mon- 
strous bit of insolence on the part of these overgrown cats to 
meditate an attack on me. Even though I began to feel that 
it was only a question of time when the moment must arrive 
—even though I gradually became certain that the first false 
move on my part would precipitate an attack—the knowledge 
left me alinost indifferent. 

That morning as I left the training cage where, among oth- 
ers, Kelly Eyre stood looking on, I suddenly remembered 
Sylvia Elven, whom I had seen at the chateau the day before, 
and I recalled that she had asked me about Kelly Eyre and 
had given me a message for him. 

‘“‘My son,”’ said I politely, “‘do you think you have arrived 
at an age sufficiently mature to warrant my delivering to you 
a message from a pretty girl?”’ 

‘“There’s no harm in attempting it, my venerable friend,”’ 
he replied, laughing. 

‘This is the message,”’’ I said: ‘‘On Sunday the book stores 
are closed in Paris.”’ 

‘‘Who gave you that message, Scarlett!’ he stammered. 

I looked at him curiously, brutally; a red hot blush had 
covered his face from neck to hair. 


A figure crouched on hands 


room, his boyish head buried in his hands. After a glance 


at him I began changing my training suit for riding clothes, 


whistling the while softly to myself. As I buttoned a fresh 
collar he looked up: 

“Mr Scarlett, you are well born and—you are here in the 
circus with the rest of us. You know what we are—you 
know that two or three of us have seen better days... . 
that something has gone wrong with us to bring us here 
. . .. but we never speak of it... . and never ask ques- 
tions... . But I should like to tell you about myself... . 
you area gentleman. You know. . and I was not born 
to anything in particular. ... I was a clerk in the con- 
sul’s office in Paris when Monsieur Tissandier took a fancy 
to me and I entered his balloon aicliers to learn to assist 
him.”’ 

He hesitated. I tied my necktie-very carefully before a 
bit of broken mirror. 

‘Then the government began to make much of us... . 
you remember? We started experiments for the army. .. . 
I was intensely interested and. . there was not much 
talk about secrecy then . . . . and my salary was large and 
I was received at the Tuileries. My head was turned... . 
life was easy, brilliant; I made an invention—a little electric 
screw which steered a balloon . . . . sometimes. - mo 
laughed a mirthless laugh and looked at me. All the color 
had gone from his face. 

“There was a woman—”’ I slowly turned partly toward 
him. 

“We met first at the British Embassy... . then else- 
where... . everywhere. . . . we skated together at the 
club in the Bois at that celebrated féte . .. . you know—_ 
the Emperor was there—’’ 

“T know,’’ I said. 

“Somehow we always talked about military balloons. And 
that evening... . she was so interested in my work.... 
I brought some little sketches I had made . aa 

“*T understand,”’ I said. 

He looked at me miserably : ‘‘She was to return the sketches 


and knees before a small iron-bound box 


Somebody brought tea—I don’t 
know who. All I could see 
clearly was twin gray eyes meet- 
ing mine in the sweetest simplicity—a red mouth, faintly 
smiling—the light from the leaded window touching her 
glorious ruddy hair. 

The delicate odor of ripened herbs stole into the room from 
the garden. Far away, under the whispering whirr of the 
spinning wheel, I heard the sea. 

“Do you like Sylvia’s song?’ she asked, turning her head 
to listen, ‘‘Itis a very old song—a very, very old oné— 
centuries old. It’s all about the English, how they came to 
harry our coasts in those days—and it has almost a hundred 
verses!’’? She laughed shyly. Something of the Bretonne 
came into her eyes for a moment—that shadow of sadness, 
that hopeless, patient fatalism in which, too, there is some- 
thing of distrust. The next instant her eyes cleared and she 
smiled. Then she bent her head thoughtfully; the sound 
of the sea grew louder in the room. A yellow light stole out 
of the west and touched the window panes, slowly deepening 
to orange. Against it the fruit trees stood, a leafless tracery 
of fragile branches. 

“Tt is the winter awaking . ... very far away,’ she 
said under her breath. 

Something in the hollow monotone of the sea made me 
think again of the low grumble of restless lions. The sound 
was hateful for a moment. Why should it steal in here? 
Why haunt me even in this one spot in all the world where a 
world-tired man had found a haven of quiet in a woman’s 
eyes. 

‘Are you troubled?’’ she asked slowly: then colored a 
little at her own question, as though deeming the impulse 
to speak unwarranted. 

‘‘No, not troubled. Happiness is often edged with a 
shadow. Iam so... . so perfectly content... . tobe 
here.”’ 

She bent her head a trifle and looked at the heavy rose, 
lying in solitary splendor on the table. 

“It is a strange friendship,’’ I said. 

| em: id 


I said, musing: ‘To me it is like magic. I scarce 
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dare speak, scarce breathe lest the spell 
break.’’ 

“If there is a spell you have cast it,’’ she 
said, laughing at my sober face. ‘*Monsieur 
the wizard, you ought to be able to make your 
spells endure. ’’ 

Then her face grew graver. ‘‘You must 
forget the past,’’ she said; ‘‘you must forget 
all that was cruel and false and unhappy 

. will you not?’ 

‘*Yes, madame. ”’ 

“*I, too,” she said, ‘Shave much to forget 
... . and much to hope for... . and you 
taught me how to forget and how to hope.”’ 

“*T, madame!”’ 


“Yes... . at La Trappe, at Morsbronn 
. and here. Look at me, have I not 
changed?”’ 


““Yes,’’ I said, fascinated. 

‘I know I have,’’ she said, as though 
speaking to herself. ‘‘Life means so much 
now. Somehow, my childhood seems to have 
returned with all its hope of the world and all 
its confidence in the world, and its certainty 
that all will be right. Years have fallen from 
my shoulders like a burden that was crushing 
me to my knees. I have awakened from a 
dream that was not life atall. .. . a dream 
in which I, alone, staggered through darkness 
bearing the world on my shoulders—the world 
doubly weighted with the sorrows of mankind 

. a dream that lasted years, but... . 
you awoke me.”’ 

She leaned forward and lifted the rose, 
touching her face with it. 

“It was so simple after all—this secret of 
the world’s malady. You read it for me. I 
know now what is written on the eternal tab- 
lets—to live one’s own life as it is given, in 
honor, charity, without malice; to seek happi- 
ness where it is offered; to share it when pos- 
sible; to uplift. But most of all, to be happy 
and accept happiness as a divine gift that is 
to be shared with as many as possible. . . . 
Aud this I have learned since . . . . I knew 
you.” 

“ The light in the room had grown a little 


dimmer. I leaned forward to see her face. 
“Am I not right?’? she asked, faintly 
smiling. 
“TI think so. I am learning from 
you.”’ 


“But you taught this creed to me!’’ she 
cried. 

‘‘No; you are teaching ittome.... and 
the first lesson was a gift . . . . your friend- 
ship.”’ 

“Freely given, gladly given,’” she said 
quickly ‘‘and yours I have in return 
.... and will keep always, always—’’ 

She stopped short and crushed the rose 
against her mouth, looking at me with in- 
scrutable gray eyes—as I had seen her look 
at me once at La Trappe, once in Morsbronn. 

I picked up my gloves and riding-crop. As 
I rose she stood up in the dusk, looking 
straight at me. 

I said something about Sylvia Elven and 
my compliments to her, something else about 
the happiness I felt at coming to the chateau 
again, something about her own goodness to 
me—Heaven knows what!—and she gave me 
her hand, and I held it a moment. 

**Will you come again?’’ she asked. 

I stammered a promise and made my way 
blindly to the door, which a servant threw 
open; flung myself astride my horse and gal- 
loped out into the waste of moorland, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing save the low roar 
of the sea like the growl of the restless lions. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A Restless Man 


WueEn I came into camp late that afternoon 
I found Byram and Speed groping about among 
a mass of newspapers and letters, the first mail 
we circus people had received for nearly two 
months. 

I sat with a newspaper and attempted to 
form some opinion of the state of affairs in 
France. And, as far as I could read between 
the lines, this is what I gathered, partly from 
my own knowledge of past events, partly 
from the foreign papers, particularly the 
English. 

When on the 3d of September the humiliat- 
ing news arrived that the Emperor was a pris- 
oner and his army annihilated, the govern- 
ment, for the first time in its existence, acted 
with. promptness and decision in a matter of 
importance. Secret orders were sent by cour- 
iers to the Bank of France, to the Louvre, and 
to the Invalides, aud, that same night, train 
after train rushed out of Paris loaded with the 
battle-flags from the Invalides, the most im- 
portant pictures and antique sculptures from 
the Louvre, the greater part of the gold and 
silver from the Bank of France, and last, but 
hy no means least, the crown and jewels of 
France. 

This Speed and I already knew. 

These trains were despatched to Brest, and 
at the same time a telegram was directed to 
the admiral commanding the French ironclad 
fleet in the Baltic to send an armored cruiser 
to Brest with all haste possible, there to await 
further orders, but to be fully prepared in any 
event to take on board certain goods desig- 
nated in cipher. This we knew in a general 
way, though Speed understood that L’Orient 
was to be the port of departure 
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On the 4th of September the treasure-laden 
trains had left Paris for Brest. On the 5th 
the Hirondelle steamed out toward the fleet 
with the news from Sedan, and the orders 
for the detachment of a cruiser to receive the 
crown-jewels. On the 6th the news and the 
orders were signalled to the flagship, but 
the God of battles unchained a tempest which 
countermanded the order and hurled the iron- 
clads into outer darkness, 

Some of the ships crept into English ports, 
burning their last lumps of coal, some drifted 
into Dunkirk, but the flagship disappeared for 
nine long days, at last to reappear off Cher- 
bourg, a stricken thing with a stricken crew 
and an admiral broken-hearted. 

So for days and days the treasure-laden 
trains must have stood helpless in the station 
at Brest, awaiting the cruiser that did not 
come. 

On the 17th of September the French Chan- 
nel Squadron of seven heavy ironclads unex- 
pectedly steamed into L’Orient harbor and 
dropped anchor amid thundering salutes from 
the forts, and the next day one of the treasure- 
trains came flying into L’Orient, to the un- 
speakable relief of the authorities in the already 
beleaguered capital. 

Speed and I already knew the secret orders 
sent. The treasures’, including the crown 
diamonds, were to be stored in the citadel, 
and an armored cruiser was to lie off the 
arsenal with banked fires ready to receive 
the treasures at the first signal and steam to 
the French fortified port of Saigon in Cochin 
China, by a course already determined. 

Why on earth those orders had been changed 
so that the cruiser was to lie off Groix I could 
not imagine, unless some plot had been dis- 
covered in L’Orient, which had made it ad- 
visable to shift the location of the treasures 
for the third time. 

Pondering there at the tent door amid my 
heap of musty newspapers, I looked out into 
the late gray afternoon and saw the Maids of 
Paradise passing and repassing across the 
bridge with a clicking of wooden shoes and 
white head-dresses glimmering in the dusk 
of the trees, 

“Governor,’’ I called out to Byram, ‘‘the 
town is filling fast! It’s like a Pardon in 
Morbihan. We’ll pack the old tent to the 
nigger’s-heaven !”’ 

“‘Tt’s a fact,’’ he said, pushing his glasses 
up over his forehead and fanning his face with 
his silk hat. ‘‘We’re going to open to a lot of 
money, Mr. Scarlett, and . . . . I ain’t goin’ 
to forgit them that stood by me neither.”’ 

He placed a heavy hand on my shoulder, 
and stooping, peered into my face. 

“Air you sick, m’ friend?’’ he asked. 

“T, governor? Why, no.”’ 

“*Ain’t been bit by that there paltry camuel 
nor nothin’, hev ye?”’ 

**No; do I look ill?’’ 

‘*Peaked, kinder peaked. White with dark 
succles under your eyes. Air you nervous?” 

“About the lions? Oh, no. Don’t worry 
about me, governor.’’ 

He sighed, adjusted his spectacles, and blew 
his nose. 

‘Mr. Speed, he’s worriting too. He says 
that Empress Khatoun means to hev ye one 
o’ these days.”’ 

‘*You tell Mr. Speed to worry over his own 
affairs; that child, Jacqueline, for instance. I 
suppose she made her jump without trouble 
to-day? I was too nervous to stay and watch 
her.”’ 

‘‘M? friend,”’ said Byram in solemn ecstasy, 
“*T take off my hat to that there kid!’”? And 
he did so with a flourish. ‘*You orter seen 
her; she hung on that flying trap, jest as easy 
an’ sassy! We was all half crazy; Speed he 
grew blue around the gills; Miss Crystal 
a-swingin’ there in the riggin’ by her knees, 
kept a swallerin’ an’ lickin’ her lips. she was 
that scared. 

‘* ‘Ready?’ she calls out in a sort 0’ quaver. 

“* “Ready!” sez.little Jacqueline, cool as ice, 
swingin’ by’her knees. ‘Go!’ sez Miss Crys- 
tal; an’ the kid let go, an’ Miss Crystal grabbed 
her by the ankles, ‘Ready?’ calls up Speed, 
beside the tank. 

‘“**Ready!’? sez the kid, smilin’, ‘Drop!’ 
cries Speed. An’ Jacqueline shot down like 
a blazing star, whirr! swish! splash! All 
over! An’ that there nervy kid a floatin’ an’ 
a sportin’ like a minnie-fish at t’other end 
o’ the tank! Oh, gosh, but it was grand! 
It was jest—’’ 

Speech failed. He walked away, waving 
his arms, his rusty silk hat on the back of his 
head, 

A few moments later drums began to roll 
from the square. Speed, passing, called out 
to me that the conscripts were leaving for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Most decidedly I do. So positive am I on this subject 

I am willing to state that the coming dramatists will 
be women. The drama is essentially an emotional art, and 
are not women creatures of emotion? All great dramas are 
portrayals of passion and sentiment, and who are so swayed 
by the emotional side of nature as women? 

Men have no time for anything else these days but the stern 
realism of life. Women have not only the time but the op- 
portunity to study human nature mm all its phases. Woman’s 
intuition helps her to study character correctly, and her in- 
tense sympathy enables her to enter into the joys and sor- 
rows of her fellow creatures more intimately than do man’s 
sterner characteristics. 

Woman has a twofold mission in life: To be wife and 
mother. Unless she fulfils these she is not complete. The 
art of play-writing 1s the principal one of the arts and profes- 
sions which do not interfere with her womanly duties. I 
do not mistake when I assert that dramatic writing will alone 
conciliate her twofold mission of ‘‘wife and mother.”’ 

The actress must live in the glare of the footlights, so also 
the singer. The journalist must go outside the home circle to 
do her work. The business woman does not know what the 
word home means; she cannot, her work is in the busy 
world of strife and emulation; a home is an impossibility 
to her. 

A dramatist does her work in her den, or even at the library 
table with her children playing around her. Her material is 
found in the men and women she meets, those who come to 
her home socially, those she runs across in the by-lanes and 
side-paths of life, never in high society; there the men and 
women wear the masks of social etiquette, the veneer of a 
tyranny more absolute than the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 

To get at human nature as it really is, to study the awaken- 
ing and havoc of passion, the influences of the emotions and 
sentiments, the molding of characters by environment, you 
must go in and mix with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. You must study the people willing to talk to 
you, to tell you their joys and their trials, to whom the 
conventions are unknown, and who obtain alleviation by 
pouring their tale into sympathetic ears. 

You would be astonished did you know what strange peo- 
ple I count among my acquaintances. My friends stand aghast 
at some of them, but these weird, odd characters are very dear 
and close to me, for they give me an inexhaustible fund from 
which to draw. 

I have often been asked how I came to take up the profes- 
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sion of playwright. I inherit it. The taste for writing runs 
all through my family. Several members of it are well-known 
literati in London. It is as natural for me to write as it is for 
me to breathe. My mother was a woman of strong intellect, 
and a great reader. She had been an invalid for some time 
prior to my birth, and had spent the hours of her enforced 
retirement studying Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and the old dramatists out of vogue now. 

I was not more than nine or ten when I started to write 
my first story. I encountered a very serious difficulty just 
here, which from my inexperience greatly disheartened me. 
I found I could make my characters talk, but I could not de- 
scribe the scenery or surroundings in any way to make them 
acceptable. * I intuitively placed the names of the men and 
women before each sentence, and I turned out a talking story 
with scant description. 

It was accepted, and the editor wrote back to me: ‘‘You 
make your characters talk very well, cannot you describe their 
environments?’? And that was just what I could not do, and 
cannot to this day. 

When I was a young girl I met John Gilbert of Wallack’s 
company and we became quite good friends. I had always 
felt that I wanted to write a play, and so one day I broached 
the subject to him and asked his advice. I said to him I had 
thought for a long time that George Eliot’s ‘*Daniel Deronda’’ 
would dramatize well, and he told me to go home and work 
out my idea of it, and submit the finished play to him. 

I worked hard on this, and turned out what I thought was 
a masterpiece. Mr. Gilbert read it carefully, and in a short 
time gave me his opinion: 

“In the first place,’’ he said, ‘‘it would take two days to 
play it. The conception and working out are good. You 
have talent in that line. My advice to you is, put this away 
and do not look at it for a long time. Continue to work and 
study, and you will one day be heard from.”’ 

I took Mr. Gilbert’s advice and sorrowfully put my ‘‘Daniel 
Deronda’’ away. Indeed, I have it to-day, poked away in 
some odd corner. Upon my mother’s advice, I decided to give 
my time to dramatic writing, to work away at it, and not per- 
mit myself to be tempted into any of the adjacent literary 
fields. 1 am satisfied that I did well not to be discouraged, 
and I agree with Carlyle: *‘Blessed is he who has found his 
vocation.’’ I feel that I have found mine. 

How many women you can see to-day, who are working 
away on the wrong lines, ‘square pegs in round holes.”’ 
They expend more energy, with less satisfactory results, than 
if they had persevered in spite of obstacles in work they were 
really suited for, instead of becoming discouraged and branch- 





ing out in other lines, only to find in the end that they were 
not congenial. 

Dramatic writing is a great unplowed field waiting to be 
tilled. Theatrical managers must look to the American play- 
wright for the dramas of the future. This las been proven 
by the fact that the few successful plays this winter have 
been written by Americans, and some of them by women. 
There is great need of a good dramatist at this moment, and 
you know there is always a “‘man of the hour.’? Why should 
there not be a ‘“‘woman of the hour’’? Why should not this 
demand be supplied by women? 

There are few women in it, All the other professions are 
overcrowded. It is true that many women who are writing 
for bread and butter, had they an independent income, could 
afford to turn their attention to the drama, wait for recogni- 
tion, and when that came, make their own terms. Dramatic 
writing pays well, but it means hard work. The dramatist 
must rehearse as conscientiously as the actors. She must be 
capable of directing them and demonstrating how the emo- 
tions should be portrayed. 

Her work does not cease when she turns in her typewritten 
copy to the manager; it continues uninterruptedly until the 
curtain rises on the ‘‘first night,’? and often longer, when 
public opinion demands that certain scenes shall be cut, or 
certain situations elaborated. 

One success means many to follow. Each play written and 
produced is a lesson which we should study. Our failures 
teach us where our faults lie, and we retrieve them in the next 
play and make a success. Failure should not discourage us. It 
should rather urge us on to better and stronger efforts, to do the 
best there is in us, and to do that best as well as we can. 

I should advise women to take up play-writing. If they 
cannot afford to give it their undivided attention, let them 
work at it in their leisure moments. It is essentially a pro- 
fession for women; for in no other field is the same scope and 
play given to the emotional nature which is inherent in every 
woman. It does not take her away from her home, her hus- 
band or her children, it does not interfere with her womanli- 
ness, it accentuates it; for in the drama she finds an outlet 
for all womanly characteristics, and cultivates rather than 
represses them. 

There are so few women playwrights that the possibilities 
are limitiess, and the future brighter and more promising than 
in any other field open for women. Let those who are striv- 
ing in their squareness to fit themselves into the round holes 
cease their fruitless endeavors, and they will come, like my- 
self, to say with Carlyle: ‘‘Blessed is he who has found his 
vocation !”’ 
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fession, and advises friends against entering it. But 

it is not thus with me, for I think that there isn’t any 
work in the world as interestingly fascinating as that of press 
representative and dramatic agent, especially for a woman. 

Probably there would be more women press agents if it were 
not that there is a prejudice against our sex. I suppose T 
would not have been a press agent had I[ not in a sense been 
born in the business. I come from a family of strolling play- 
ers, the Marbles having been actors and actresses for at least 
three generations. 

But there is no part of the work that can’t be done by a 
woman just as well as by a man, and so I would like to 
see more women enjoying delightful experiences such as I 
have. 

The work is harder than one thinks. It requires a technical 
knowledge of the stage and of stage methods. I travel ‘‘ahead 
of the show,”’ as we say, and first arrange for the company 
which is to follow. Usually the bookings have been made in 
advance, probably through some dramatic agency. Yet a dra- 
matic company is as clumsy and cumbersome as an elephant, 
and requires a number of arrangements in advance for its 
comfort. We must examine the capacities of the theatre, 
and, if we do not carry all of our own scenery, must find 
what makeshifts are in the stock of the local playhouse. 
Usually nowadays theatrical companies have ceased to place 
avy dependence whatever on the limitations of the small play- 
houses and carry all of their own scenery. Then the advance 
agent must make arrangements for the transportation of the 
scenery from the railway to the theatre, and be able to tell 
the local transfer man whether or not he needs a trailer as 
well as a thirty-five foot truck to carry the stuff from the 
depot. Then come interviews with the local manager on the 
papering of the town. The amount of advertising to be done 
is arranged. Usually the local theatre has more inclination in 
favor of a free list than has the press representative. These 
details are not difficult to arrange, but they require some little 
technical knowledge. The chief trouble [ personally have had 
has been to get the managers accustomed to the idea of doing 
business with a woman. They have a peculiar notion that 
the woman who does work that has usually been done by 
men must of necessity be masculine in her ways. There was 
one man in particular who dodged me because of some such 
belief on his part. He had a circuit of theatres in small 
towns in Connecticut, and when he heard that a woman ad- 
vance agent was travelling ahead of mv attraction, he left the 
town just before I was due. He did this twice, but I caught 
him at the third when he wasn’t expecting me but unsuspect- 


N EARLY everybody is pessimistic in regard to his pro- 


ingly was selling tickets during the temporary absence of the 
regular ticket seller. The worst of it for him was that he 
didn’t guess my identity, and so admitted his when I asked 
if he were Mr. So-and-so. I thought he seemed dazed when 
I handed him my card, but being accustomed to seeing many 
embarrassed managers, I went ahead in a business-like man- 
ner. We went over the contracts, discussed affairs in full, 
arranged for advertising, bill-posting and other details, the 
proceeding requiring not more than fifteen minutes. Mr. So- 
and-so assented easily to everything I proposed. Our business 
being arranged, I turned to go, when he said: 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Marble, but I want to apologize.”’ 

Now it was my turn to be embarrassed. And I asked in 
surprise: ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I misjudged you. I have been dodging 
your trail, When I heard that there was a woman out ahead 
of your show I left town and left my treasurer to do business 
with you. Of course, it didn’t make any difference to you, 
but I am ashamed of it now for having thought you were a 
kind of an amazon. I thought that you would probably be 
wearing bloomers and a derby hat, and carrying a cane; that 
you would talk woman’s rights and try to make us all declare 
for woman suffrage and abuse tyrant man. Or else that you 
would be slapping us on the back and saying: ‘Hello Bill,’ 
in an attempt to be sociable. I am awfully sorry I made the 
mistake—I mean I am awfully glad—that I mean I am—well, 
you know what I mean, and I apologize, and you are as good 
a business head as any person I know, and I’d just as lief or 
rather do business with you as with any man in the profes- 
sion. If there is anything I can do for you be sure and let 
me know.”’ 

One of my duties is to call on the newspaper editors and 
try to persuade them to print advance notices. This isn’t as 
easy as it used to be. Nowadays the editor must be given 
unduplicated matter, most of which must be of real interest 
to his readers, aside from the fact that it is about the show. 
It keeps one’s wits busy devising suitable copy for the editors. 
But I like newspaper men, and never find them surprised to 
see a woman advanceagent. There are so many clever women 
in newspaper work that the editor doesn’t regard it as surpris- 
ing that there should be women press representatives. It may 
sound like boasting, but it is really true that an editor offered 
me a place on his paper, because he was so pleased with one 
of my advance notices. He said I had more imagination than 
any writer he had met. Some of my friends say that was a 
reflection on my veracity. Perhaps it was. But then imagi- 
nation is a part of the stock-in-trade of a press agent. Of 
course I try to make interesting my details about my attrac- 


tion, and if the things I write about it are not true in every 
particular, they might be and at any rate they are interest- 
ing. 

In travelling around by myself I have some amusing experi- 
ences, I like to watch the ever-changing landscape, which to 
me is a more pleasant sight than any panorama, but usually I 
spend most of my time reading. As arule,I avoid conver- 
sations with men I meet haphazard, though, being thrown 
much with men and being thoroughly able to take care of 
myself, Iam not priggish. This was responsible for my re- 
ceiving a proposal of marriage several months ago. An old 
Pennsylvania German got on the train near Reading and had 
a very pretty child on his lap. They sat in the seat across 
the aisle, and the child in a minute had slipped down out of 
the old farmer’s lap, and made a grab for a trinket that I 
wore. I was surprised, but I picked up the youngster, laid 
down my book and was playing with it. It was a relief from 
the monotony of the journey. In a few minutes we were 
good friends, but there was a surprise coming forme. The 
farmer came over and sat alongside of me. 

“*You must like children,’’ he said. 

“*Yes,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Well,’’ he continued, ‘Show would you like to be a mother 
to that young one?”’ 

I stared in amazement, not knowing whether to be indig- 
nant or amused. Finally the farmer said: . 

“You would be my wife too.”’ 

Yes, it was a proposal of marriage, and the man was so 
serious about it that I could not Jaugh at him. 

“*You see,’’ he went on, ‘‘I am a widower, and think you 
would make a good wife. I resolved that I wouldu’t marry 
anybody who didn’t like my little girl, Iam worth $100,000 
and would like you for a wife, only I would like to know your 


name, 

I put down the child and thanked him for the honor he 
offered me, but I didn’t even tell him my name, which he 
won’t know unless he happens to read this article. 

Perhaps there are many women who would prefer to lead 
the more domestic life offered by the farmer. In fact the 
loneliness of hotel life is greater for a woman than for a man. 
I often envy the groups of commercial travellers whom I see 
sitting around smoking and telling stories. My work makes 
me almost a hermit, for I seldom see any friends or acquaint- 
ances and have little chance to make new ones. I generally 
travel about one week ahead of the show, and so rarely see 
any one connected with my own attractions. When we are 
playing in New York it is different. Then I get a chance to 


see the show I am supposed to write about. 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


Y THE death of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
B Stanton, on October 26 last, COLLIER’S 

WEEKLY loses one of its most honored 
contributors. The last article completed by 
Mrs. Stanton before her death appeared in 
this journal last week. 

For more than fifty years the name of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton has been a household word 
among that great army of women who are 
working so earnestly for equal rights for 
women, for the priceless privilege of the 
ballot, and for a voice in the making of the 
laws which especially affect the condition and 
welfare of their sex. 

The life work of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
owes its inception to an incident which oc- 
curred when she was about four years old. 
At that age a sister was born, and the little 
Elizabeth was lost in wondering admiration of 
the newcomer for weeks. Her great joy at the 
possession of a sister was somewhat dampened 
by hearing her mother’s friends lament the 
sex of the baby, saying: ‘‘What a pity she 
is a girl,”’ 

She could not understand why they should 
express regret at the baby’s being a girl, and 
her young brain was sorely taxed trying to 
solve the puzzle. Later, when her only 
brother died, she discovered that her fa- 
ther’s grief was intensified at the loss not 
so much of his child, as of his son, and all 
her childish efforts to console him only elic- 
ited: ‘*Ah, Elizabeth, if you had only been 
a boy.’? She studied Latin and Greek in the 
vain hope of pleasing her father and making 
him forget that she was not a boy, but every 
fresh evidence of the wonderful intellect of 
his dearly loved daughte: only intensified the 
regret he felt at her sex, and he frequently 
said to her: ‘‘Elizabeth! Elizabeth! you should 
have been a boy.”’ 

Those oft-repeated words sank deep into the 
young heart and fostered a spirit of rebellion 
at the injustice done her sex. When on May 
10, 1840, she married Henry Brewster Stan- 
ton, who at that time was considered the most 
impassioned and eloquent orator on the anti- 
slavery platform, her mind was ripe for the 
seed which was sown in it during her honey- 
moon trip to London. Mrs. Stanton had been 
appointed a delegate to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention which convened in that 
city. Here she first met Lucretia Mott, who 
had journeyed to England to attend the con- 
vention, but found the doors closed against 
her because she was a woman, and the injus- 
tice of this action really shaped Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s life work. 

Returning to the United States, the newly 
wedded couple settled in Boston, where the 
husband practiced law. The climate of Boston 
not agreeing with Mr. Stanton, they moved to 
Seneca Falls, and on the 19th of July, 1848, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton sounded the clarion 
note for Equal Rights for Women. In the 
Wesleyan chapel she called the first assem- 
blage known in history as a ‘‘Woman’s Rights 
Convention.” 

Judge Cady hearing that his daughter was 
the author of the audacious resolution, ‘‘That 
it is the duty of the women of this country to 
secure to themselves their sacred rights to the 
elective franchise,’’ thought she had gone 
crazy, and journeyed from Johnstown to Sen- 
eca Falls to learn whether or not her brilliant 
mind had become unbalanced. 

In 1854 she addressed the New York Legis- 
lature on ‘‘the rights of married women.”’ 
She was the first woman who had ever done 
so. In 1868 she was a candidate for Congress 
from the Eighth Congressional District of New 
York, and received just twenty-four votes in 
that district. From 1855 to 1865 she served 
as president of the Women’s Suffrage League, 
and was elected president of the Woman’s 
Loyal League in 1863. 


THE LATE FRANK NORRIS 

RANK NORRIS, one of America’s young- 

est novelists and a writer possessing a 
literary style and strength of visualization 
unusual in one of his years—he was but 
thirty-two—died at his home in San Fran- 
cisco on October 25 of appendicitis. 

The dead author of ‘‘MeTeague’’ and ‘‘The 
Octopus,’’ both of which created a sensation 
in the book-reading world, was born in Chi- 
cago in 1870. 

His literary career began with a half-dozen 
short tales published in ‘‘The San Francisco 
Wave.’’ ‘‘The Octopus’’ was the first volume 
of his ‘‘epic of wheat’’ trilogy, the third por- 
tion of which will probably never appear now, 
much to America’s loss and the regret of the 
vast reading public. 

We are fortunate indeed to be able to an- 
nounce that Mr. Norris’s last short story will 
shortly be presented to our readers in these 
columns. 
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“_ Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters 
into their life. 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, in- 
spiring stories. Information, encouragement, 
advice. Games, Sports, Animals, Stamps, 
Printing, Photography, Debating, Science, 
Puzzles. How to make boats, traps, etc. 
How to make and save money. How to 
succeed, Meets universal approval. The 
only successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same time 
chain his interest. One hundred pictures 
each month. See it and be surprised at the 
feast of good things for that boy. 
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Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
“the perfect food.” 


Malta-Vita 
is the vital, the life-giving food ; the in- 
vigorator of Brain and Body. 
Malta-Vita 
is rich in phosphates, or brain food: 
Malta-Vita is the original and only 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly 
malted, flaked, and toasted 
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| Malta-Vita 
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contains all the gluten of the whole 
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| Perfecr Health is Sustained 
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fast and supper, 
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moves All Cause of Insomnia and 
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i| poor digestion. Perfect health, sound 


| restful sleep, clear complexion, bright 
eyes, clean, white teeth, sweet breath, 
are the blessings that follow a regular 
diet of Malta-Vita. 
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| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Insist on getting Malta-Vita, ‘‘ the 

| perfect food.” Requires no cooking — 
always ready to eat. 

| MALTA-VITA with cream, MALTA- 

VITA with milk and sugar to taste, 

MAL?T-VITA with fruit, all delight- 

ful dishes. 
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is so prepared as to be easily digested 
and assimilated by old and young, sick 
or well. 

Large packages at your grocers. 
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MARIE G 


girl’s province and taken unto herself 

the shirt-waist suit, which was invented 

| for the special delectation of the summer girl. 

| Moreover, the winter shirt-waists are attrac- 

; tive to a degree 

that will make 

their warm- 

weather rivals 

look to their lau- 
rels, 

The foulard and 
the taffeta shirt- 
waist gowns have 
not even yet gone 
into winter retire- 
ment. One meets 
these summer left- 
overs on the street, 
and some of their 
devotees have even 
had newsilk frocks 
of the kind made 
for autumn wear 
and heavily lined; 
but it is the shirt- 
waist frock of wool 
crash, serge, chev- 


Te winter girl has invaded the summer 























iot, cloth, ete., that is starting in 
upon a triumphal career. 

It is well to choose for such a 
costume a material firm and dura- 
ble, but not too heavy in weight. 
The heavier goods are not com- 
fortable for house wear and do 
not adapt themselves to the loose 
blouse effect that must character- 
ize the waist. 

Wool crash, new among 
the season’s materials, 
makes excellent _ shirt- 
waist frock material, and 
a host of tiny checks, 
dots, plaids and 
stripes, of subdued 
coloring, come in 
soft light - weight 
goods __ particularly 
adapted to the pur- 
pose under consider- 
ation. The majority of these suitable mate- 
rials are comparatively inexpensive; and the 
girl who is a clever seamstress can easily 
make a chic shirt-waist costume that will be 
distinctly modish and astonishingly cheap. 
The severe shirt-waist and skirt, plain or 
plaited, has its merits, when well fitted and 
worn with a stylish cravat and belt, but 
feminine fancy seems to lean toward variety 
and originality in shirt-waist designs. As a 
rule, however, these effects are obtained by 
a clever use of braid, buttons, stitching, or 
bands of checked or plain taffeta; 
so the girl who can make a good 
foundation gown can readily add 
the notes of individuality. 

Fancy buttons play a particularly 
important part in the embellishing 
of the shirt-waist frock, and never 
was there a season of such variety 
in Buttondom. Buttons of 
plaid silk on a gown of plain 
dark coloring may be the mak- 
ing of the costume, and tiny 
pipings of the same plaid silk 
will add to the effectiveness. 
Velvet buttons, too, are once 
more in order, and one of our 
sketches shows a smart frock of 
plain dark red whose only trim- 
ming, aside from stitching, consists 
of black velvet buttons and a black 
velvet cravat. Metal buttons of all 
kinds are used, but the button of 
silk or velvet is consid- 
ered especially satisfac- 
tory for shirt - waist 
gowns. 

The new silk- fibre 
braids are eminently 
attractive and are used 
in profusion upon the 
shirt-waist costumes — 
plain black or black 
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| and white effects pre- 


dominating, though 
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braid to match the gown is often chosen. 
Bands of Oriental or Russian embroidery 
are legion in the shops, and may be used to 
great advantage on shirt-waist gowns other- 
wise simple. Bands of bright velvet, closely 
overlaid with lines of narrow black or black 
and white braid, are among the favorite trim- 
mings for the shirt-waist suit. For example, 
an almost invisible check in dark blue and 
black has, for collar and cuffs, bands of 
burned-orange miroir velvet on which very 
narrow black braid is set so closely that only 
the merest glint of orange shows through. 
Stitched bands of plain velvet, cloth or silk 
are in evidence on the shirt-waist gowns, but 
lace, even in the coarse heavy varieties, sel- 
dom appears, A sprinkling of French knots, 
a touch of fagoting or any hint of handwork 
on cravat, cuffs, ete., adds mightily to the chic 
of the frock. 

Naturally, much depends upon the cravat, 
as is always the case in shirt-waist attire; and 
the young woman who selects or plans her col- 
lar and cravat with cunning can rise superior 
to slight defects in the fit or fashioning of her 
shirt-waist. The shops show a multitude of 
attractive collars, stocks, ete., this fall; but 


possibly nothing gives a more satisfactory | 


touch to the shirt-waist frock than 
a black cravat of some fashionable 
form, worn with one of the newer 
designs in hand- wrought turn-over 
collars in all white. Fussy and 
elaborate neckwear detracts from 
the “distinction of the shirt-waist 
costume, though many women do 
not seem to realize that fact. 
The plain gored skirt, with a 
pronounced flare, or the plaited 
skirt, is chosen for a shirt-waist 
costume, and the French models 
just touch the ground all around, 
but there is a preference here for 
the skirt that clears. A drop skirt 
lining may be used, but many of the 
costumes have unlined skirts to be 
worn over well-fitted silk petti- 
coats. The waists may be made 
in genuine shirt- waist fashion, 
without any lining; but, for winter 















wear, a sleeve 
and shoulder 
lining, at 
least, is de- 
sirable, and a 
loose light lin- 
ing through- 
out is very 
satisfactory, 
though it 
must not de- 
tract from 








the studied negligee effect of the 
blouse. 

The bishop sleeve, with a de- 
cided droop of the fulness above 
the wristband, is the model most 
popular for the shirt-waist, but 
changes may be rung upon it by 
the introduction of tucks or plaits 
running lengthwise and ending in 
fulness well below the elbow. Ep- 
aulet and shoulder yoke effects are 
in high favor, as is everything 
tending to give the long, sloping 
shoulder-line; and cape collars, 
single, double or triple, are often 
used to accentuate this line, as in 
the model shown “iv one of our 
sketches, which has the triple col- 
lars and corresponding flat 
flounces or folds on the skirt. 
Slip yokes appear upon many 
skirts, but whatever form 
these may take, they must be 
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turn it. Ever read or hear of any- 
thing fairer? 

4 The Laughlin Fountain Pen Hold- 
m er is made of finest quality hard 
rubber, is fitted with highest grade, 
large size, 14k gold pen, of any de- fF 
sired flexibility, and has the only 
perfect feeding device known. Either 
style, richly gold mounted, for pres- 
entation purposes, $1.00 extra. 

Why not order a dozen of these 
pens for Christmas Presents 
for your friends? Surely you will 
not be able to secure anything at 
three times the price that will 
give such continuous pleasure and 
service. E 
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WING MACHINE CATALOG illus- 
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in detail, explains all about the parts of mechanism and 
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received at Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 
F. As MOHNEY, Tel. Operator, La Fox, Ill. 
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$ 8.00 00 To Protect 


Your Valuables 


from Fire, Water, thieves 
and curious intruders. As an 
advertisement of our large 
and popular line of Fire and 
Water proof vaults, we will 


” Meilink’s Home 
Deposit Vault 


to any point in the’ United | 
States east of the Mississippi | 
and north of the Tennessee | 
Line, Freight Paid | 
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beyond), at the Mag oy 
low price of $8.00. Built of 
heavy steel plate with extra | 
heavy iron frame work, hand- | 
somely finished, nickel trimmed. Inside size, 10%x64x5\; 
weight about 75 lbs., combination screw four tumbler lock. 
Guaranteed the only absolutely Fire and Water proof 
vault on the market. (Your name burnished on in gold 
for 50 cents extra.) Thousands the world over now using 
these vaults in place of a rented safe deposit box. We 
will refund your money and pay freight both ways 
if this isn’t the strongest, most durable, handsomely fin- 
ished vault made, and the greatest bargain you ever saw. 
SENT FREE, Our new book giving details of construction and photo- 

graphs of a variety of styles and larger sizes for every 

use at prices that will surprise you. Postal brings it. 
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MORE SATISFACTION & ECONOMY in Helmet Brand 
collars than any other make. They stand the severe test of 
the modern laundry and always fit well, look well and 
wear well. At leading dealers 15c, 2 for 25c. Send for 


our new Style Book ‘Collars, Cuffs, & Correct Dress.” It 
is FREE. ‘Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. R, Troy, N. ¥. 
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Ten Million Dollars 
Gold Ore in Sight 


The Golden Rod Mining Co. owns outright, 
absolutely free of debt, what we consider two of the 
richest gold claims ever staked. They are located 
= a short distance from the world famous Dewey 

Group (estimated as having $10,000,000 of gold ore in 
sight), Thunder Mountain, Idaho, which the latest 
official reports indicate as being the richest gold ter- 
ritory in the United States, if not in the whole world. 
Unlike many companies which are selling stock to 
buy and pay for their properties, we sell treasury 
stock only for active development work, which will 

at once increase the value of stock. 

To obtain further capital for this purpose we offer 
for a very limited time 


$1.00 TREASURY STOCK 


fully paid and non-assessable 


At 8 Cts. Per Share 


Capital stock 1,500,000 shares, par value $1.00, full 
paid, non-assessable, 80 per cent, or 1,200,000 shares, 
treasury stock. There are me ‘debts, no bonds 
and no salaried officer 

This is no ‘“‘wild-cat” po lang but an honest, bona- 
fide mining proposition which YOU will do well to 
investigate. Write for prospectus No. 419, Map and 
Engineers’ reports. Booklet “How to Judge Mining 
Stocks” free 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 


the earliest possible date after receipt. 
Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New 


Otto P. ScHWINACHER.—There are many ex- 
cellent handbooks to New York City. A very 
good one in paper covers for twenty-five cents 
is published by D. Appleton & Co. Rand, 
McNally & Co., of Chicago, also issue a sim- 
ilar guide book. 


Henry I.—There are many books on Etiquette 
we might recommend to you. Probably one 


| of the most concise and handiest is Mrs. 


Humphrey’s ‘‘Manners for Men.’’ A standard 
work on the subject, and one to be had in 
almost every public library, is Mrs. Sherwood’s 
‘“‘Manners and Social Usages.’’ 


Mrs. Ke.ttoae.—The title of your book can 
be copyrighted even before it is published. 
After publication two copies must be sent on 
to Washington. But to learn full particulars 
write to the Register of Copyrights in Wash- 
ington and ask for an application blank, which 
gives all the information you desire. 


A SUBSCRIBER OF THE WEEKLY. — Try using a 
piece of common washing soda dissolved in 
hot water and wash the hair thoroughly once 
a week or every two weeks. It is not a good 
thing to wash the hair too often, as in some 
cases it makes it brittle and too dry. The 
natural oil of the head is necessary for the 
health and growth of the hair. 


Frank B. Fetr.—The size of a lens or shutter 
is governed by the size of a camera. If you 
want to order either of these parts, all that is 
necessary to do is to state the size of your 
camera, 4x5, 5x7, or whatever it may be, to 
your dealer. Of course, if your question al- 
ludes to focal depth, that is another matter, 
meaning the strength of the lens for distances. 


E. W.—The cost of making the braid laces 
is proportionately very small. The materials 
for the centre-piece illustrated in the October 
4 number can be purchased for almost $1.00. 
The finished centre would sell for $6.00. There 
are of course various qualities of the braid 
and it pays to get the best, for the piece is 
really very dainty when finished. The linen 
for the centre should also be fine. 


InguisiTiveE.—(1) All long haired goods is ex- 
tremely fashionable, and checks, particularly 
in subdued coloring or two shades of the same 
color, are very popular. (2) The length of a 
skirt for a sixteen year old girl depends some- 
what upon the individual girl. If she is over- 
grown, tall and thin, it is permissible to 
lengthen her skirt until it clears by about 
three inches, but four inches from the ground 
is the regulation. 


W. E. Crume.—Perhaps: ‘it can be made 
clearer to you by putting it in another way: 
Borax, 1 teaspoonful. 
Common salt, 1 teaspoonful. 
Tincture of capsicum, 1 teaspoonful. 

Liquor of ammonia, 1 ounce. 
Glycerine, 2 teaspoonfuls. 
Add this to 8 ounces of carbolic solution 
(1 to 80), or 21-2 teaspoonfuls of carbolic 95 
per cent to 8 ounces of water. 


R. F.—Materials for lace making can be se- 
cured from any one of the large department 
stores in New York. It is only necessary to 
address Embroidery, or Art Needlework De- 
partment. These stores and also the exclusive 
art stores are very willing to answer questions 
and some will send goods on approval. For 
higher class designs and commenced work the 
Decorative Art societies, of which there is one 
in almost every large city, are more satis- 
factory. 


M. A. M.—Studying alone, one may acquire 
a reading knowledge of the French language 
with a good grammar and dictionary, but the 
pronunciation must be imparted through hear- 
ing someone speak. There are countless meth- 
ods on the market of equal merit. Learning a 
language by means of a phonograph is exten- 
sively used and is not costly. We can recom- 
mend to you Whitney’s French Grammar—a 
standard work. For hints on practical self- 
study in French you might read a series of 
articles which ran in the ‘‘Independent’”’ a few 
months ago. 


W. R. Howerrton.—(1) The Veiled Prophets 
are a secret society of St. Louis, Mo. (2) 
Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York, publish 
two splendid and exhaustive works on ‘the sub- 
ject you inquire about. ‘‘A Complete Treatise 
on the #lectro-Deposition of Metals,’’ by 
Langbein, and ‘‘Electro-Plating,’” by Watt. 
These works are expensive. Another and 
cheaper way of getting the information sug- 
gests itself to us. Write for the ‘‘Scientific 
American’? supplements containing articles 
treating your subject. Here are the supple- 
ment numbers: 310, 436, 1149, 1299. Hach num- 
ber costs you ten cents. 


Won’t you tell me of some suitable Christmas 
gift for my intended? I do all sorts of fancy- 
work.—Miss J. L. L. 


If you can do pyrography, there are many 
handsome things you could decorate with burnt 
work—cuff boxes, tie cases, handkerchief 
boxes, a book slide, or a newspaper rack. Em- 
broidery is being applied this fall to large 
blotters and telephone cards. Then there is 
the ever acceptable sofa pillow, which may be 
made of anything from a big silk handkerchief 
to burnt leather. Basketry is one of the fads 
of to-day. A capacious waste basket would be 
a welcome gift to most men, or a close woven 
saffian tray to hold pipes and cigars. 


W. R. I.—Hither you have a subtle point in 
your mind that was not conveyed in your let- 
ter, or your question contains nothing at all 
grammatically boggling. One may say with the 


All communications should be addressed : 


‘*Questions and 
York City. No replies by mail, 


same amount of meaning “very satisfactory”’ 
or “very satisfactorily,’’ according to the for- 
mation of a clause, whether adjectival or ad- 
verbial. It is a matter of construction and not 
content. ‘‘Very’’ usea in this manner is em- 
ployed to give emphasis to your expression, and 
without it, in either case, the stress you 
wanted to impart wou.d be lacking. The words 
“very’’ and ‘‘satisfactory’’ could not under any 
circumstances be supposed to be incorporated in 
tne one word ‘“‘satisfactorily,’’ as you suggest. 


Reaper.—(Philadelphia).—Are the baths you 
speak of which cause so much discomfort hot 
or cold, and when do you find they affect you 
the most? The best time for taking a bath is 
before a meal or else some time after one. 
The usual temperature of a warm bath is 98 
degrees, or the temperature of the blood, 100 
degrees. If the warm bath affects you un- 
pleasantly, try a tepid one, and do not rub the 
skin at all. Dry with a soft, absorbent towel. 
and take plenty of time over it. In any case, 
a powder containing four grains of calomel 
and twelve of powdered jalap will do you no 
harm, and will probably relieve you. This is 
all I can do until I have fuller particulars. 


M. I.—So far as we can ascertain from high 
authority, there has been no question raised 
as to the constitutionality of the law pro- 
viding for the succession to the office of 
President of the United States in the event of 
death or removal. No question of its constitu- 
tionality has ever been brought before the 
Supreme Court. In fact, its operations never 
have been called into effect. The Act of Con- 
gress, approved in 1886, provides that after the 
Vice-President the office shall devolve upon 
the Cabinet officials beginning with the Secre- 
tary of State, then Secretary of Treasury, then 
upon the Secretary of War, and so on through 
the list. Your reference to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives seems irrelevant 
to your query. 


M. C.—(1) See answer to ‘‘A Subscriber of 
this Weekly.’”’ (2) If your skin is very tender 
and irritable, wash your face with soft, tepid 
water, into which has been stirred a handful 
of fine oatmeal, dry very carefully with a soft 
fine towel, and then apply the following lotion 
wit. a tuft of cotton wool, afterward drying 
off gently with the towel: 

Boro-glycerine, 1-2 drachm. 

Mucilage of tragacanth, 1 ounce. 

Rectified spirits of wine, 2 drachms. 

Sulphuric ether, 1 drachm. 

Rose water to 8 ounces. 
This will also prevent skin eruptions. (3) 
Bathe the face with very hot water, and dust 
over with some simple powder. Pure Talcum 
powder would be the best for you, as it is dry- 
ing to the skin, and takes off the greasy ap- 
pearance. 


A Supscriser.— This is such a commonly 
used pseudonym that it is wiser to adopt an- 
other one. Try rubbing in a lotion of twenty 
grains of sulphate of zinc in an ounce of rose 
water, and an ounce of Eau de Cologne. If 
this does not cure, the following ointment will 
have the desired effect: 

Gallic acid, 15 grains. 

Liquid extract of Canadian pine, 2 drachms. 

Oil of Sandal wood, 30 minims. 

Lanoline, 6 drachms. 

This ointment is to be applied to the skin at 
night and washed off in the morning with hot 
water, and should be applied on consecutive 
nights for a week or so at a time. After, say, 
three weeks’ treatment, leave off for a week 
and bathe the face with hot water three times 
a day. Then try the ointment again for an- 
other three weeks. 


Lutv.—(1) A good course of gymnastics or 
calisthenics would be an excellent thing for 
you, as you evidently need developing. Few 
girls take half enough exercise, and then won- 
der they are round-shouldered and badly 
formed. You are not old enough yet to have 
reached your full development, but plenty of 
exercise would help you greatly. (2) It depends 
on what you mean by ‘making up.’’ But I 
do not see the least harm in using a little 
padding if necessary; it often makes a wonder- 
ful difference in the appearance, and many 
men have the shoulders of their coats padded 
as a matter of course. Some of the best tailors 
use it without even consulting their customers. 
(3) I think the greatest cause of all your 
troubles is self-consciousness. If you would 
think less of yourself you would be far more 
composed and infinitely happier. There are so 
many interesting people in the world that it is 
better to be on the lookout for them than to 
be constantly worrying about one’s self. 


z. C.—An excellent shoe polish is made by 
PRE Pi 4 ounces of gum arabic in 1-4 of a 
pint of good black ink. Add to this 11-2 
ounces of molasses or coarse brown sugar; 
triturate in a mortar or shake them together 
for some time, gradually incorporating 1 
ounce of sweet oil. Then add 2 ounces of 
strong vinegar, and, lastly, an ounce of rec- 
tified spirits of wine. A paste blacking after a 
famous German formula is made as follows: 
Ivory black, 1 part; molasses, 1-2 part; sweet 
oil, 1-8 part; mix, taking pains to add the oil 
slowly. Then stir in a mixture of hydro- 
chloric acid, 1-8 part; oil of vitriol, 1-4 part; 
each separately diluted with twice its weight 
of water before mixing them. Both liquid and 
paste polish are greatly improved by gently 
simmering over a slow fire for eight or ten 
minutes, a few hours after the conclusion of 
the mixture of the ingredients, but before add- 
ing vinegar or acid. After heating your prep- 
aration must be allowed to cool under cover, 
and finally given a vigorous stirring while 
mixing in the omitted ingredients. 
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SEAL PLUSH CAPE *42 


Write today for TO DISTIN- 
our FREE Cata- ‘ Guise FROM GEN- 
UINE SEALSKIN. 









Children’s This beautiful 
Garments Ma cope, te, faultlessly 


and Furs. 

It illustrates 
and deacri 
truthfully the 
correct styles 
for autumn and 






Send 
qoeees for 
Pree Catal 
beads in ye new and very handsome design, as 
Send $i shows. Sizes 82 to 44 inches, bust measu! 
Send State bust and neck meas- 
ure and we will] express this 
elegant c 500. Oo, D., subject to examination, you to pay 

balance, "its and express charges after you examine /!t 
and find perfectly satisfactory, otherwise refuse it 
we will instantly refand your $1.00. 

150 to 166 & 285 to 289 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. wWoatcaiscn'st., chicage 











The nectar of the gods may have 
been a myth. Be it so—we still 
have the whisky of our forefathers 
—DEWAR’S SCOTCH, a beverage 
of distilled delight, praised alike by 
king and commoner. 


Startling Statement 
Bright’s Disease 
Can be Cured 


(also Diabetes and Uremic Poisoning) 
Is a fact and can be demonstrated to the 


entire satisfaction of any interested party. 























The remedies for these diseases are 
entirely distinct and the fact that we are 
specialists in these diseases on/y, should 
be sufficient for you to overcome your 
past prejudice or what others cannot do, 
and investigate for yourself or some af- 
flicted friend. Not patent medicines and 
mot found at drug stores and only pre- 
scribed after analysis of urine. 


Send your name and address and we 
0 oa will forward instructions, etc., and 
will make —- yp with- 


out cost to you, or 
our treatment. 

















Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent. 


Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO. 
27 W. 24th St. (Suite 6) New York City 


ud TAMMER 


book “The Origin and Treat- 
pn of Stammering,”’ with full particulars 
regardin, poem, sent Free to any ad- 
dress. Enclose pay Address 
Lewis School, 93 ‘Adciaiae 8t.. Detroit, Mich. ane. aneaew cows 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
1 once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 

W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A SMALL brings good returns if invested in a 
MAGIC LANTERN or Stereopticon for 


hibiti Ww for 2 
CAPITAL povom pat are geen Aimy So 0 


McALLISTER Mfg. Opticians, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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ON CREDIT Any honest person no matter how far away, may select Christ 
mas Gifts from our half-million dollar stock of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jeweiry,and have them delivered at their home, place of business or Express 
office, to be paid for in easy monthly payments. You assume no risk or expense, 
for we pay all Express charges whether you buy or not. Make your selection at 
once before the rush of Holiday buying begins. This will insure prompt delivery, 
ample time for exsmination and a thoroughly satisfac transaction. 
Note the Following Low Prices From Which We Make « Discount of Eight Per Cent. For Cash 
10 Eng. Ring, 3 Diamonds, $45.00 47 Cluster Ring, 16 Diamonds, $30.00 
11 Solitaire Stud, . 85. 48 Fancy Cluster Ring, 27.00 
12 Brooch, 1 Diamond, 30 Pearls, 27.' 50 Tiffany, 2 -Stone Ring, 
18 Solitaire Scud, ° - &. 51 Tiffany Solitaire Ring, . 
14 Lion Head Ring, . ° 8. 52 Engraved Signet Ring, 
15 Princess Ring, . . 64 Princess Ring, . 
17 Screw Earrings, (per pair) 55 
18 Crescent Brooch, 17 Diamonds, 66 Twin Cluster Ring, 
67 Solitaire Stud, 
en Scro! Ring, - 90.00 
GO Princess Ring. 24 Diamonds,6 Opals, 25.50 
62 Cuff Links, 2 Diamonds, (per pair) 12.00 
63 Cuff Links, 2 Diamonds, (pre pair) 
G5 Cluster Ring Opal and 16 Diamonds, 11! 
67 Ri Ruby, 
82 Tooth Ring, ° ° ° . 225.00 68 Cluster Ring, 6 Diamonds, 1 Sapphire, 
32 Cluster Ring, Emersld, 10 Diamonds, F X ‘ ° . 
tf Pin, 6 Diamonds, 1 Opal, + 17.00 760 Engra cher Ring, ° ° 
38 Tiffany Belcher Ring, . . 72 Gold Fillud Watch, Warranted 20 Years, 
« 60: 75 Fiat Belcher Ring, . . ° 
i 97 Fan y Cluster Ring, . . . 
. Fy, 78 Pendant and Brooch, Py “ 
79 Hoop Ring, 6 Diamonds, 4 Rubies, 
80 Pendant and Brooch, . 
. 81 Sunburst Brooch and Pendant, 
80.00 
NOTE: —You may have your choice of Emeralds, Turquoises,' 

Every Di a bere i i d the mountings are solid gold. We are the largest house in 
the business and one of the oldest (Established 1858). We give a Guarantee Certificate with every 
Diamond and make liberal exchanges. Our booklet explains every detail and we mail it free toall 
on request. Dealings with us dential and isg 1d. Your local banker 
can refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of ratings, and tell you that no house stands higher 
than ours in credit, promptness or responsibility. Make your selection from page 
or send for illustrated catalogue. Terms 20 ver cent. on delivery. balance in 8 


“waa LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
oF Nos. 92 to 98 State St. 
CHICA _ 


GO, ILL., 
Opposite Marshaii Field & Co. 


21 Friendship Ring, 2 Diamonds, . 
25 Fancy Engraved,Solitaire Diamond, 
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LITHIA WATER| 


insures a clear head, 
a bright eye and a good 
digestion. Athletes ac- 
cordingly enjoy and com- 
mend it. 









































A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 





MEN’S HAT No. 2 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft,rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 


the United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 
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The Directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number of Free 
Tuition Contracts, in the following courses fur home study : 

Lilustrating, Caricatu.e, Ad-Writing, Journalism, Proofreading,Stenography, Bookkeep- 
ing, Practical Electricity, and Electrical Engineering (including Auterior Wiring and 
Lighting: Electric Railways and Telephone and Telegraph Engineering). . 

No Tuition Fee will be required until our institution has educated you anu secured tor youa position. Write 
for Free Tuition Contract, and mention the course which interests you. 

CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, BOX 648 SCRANTON, PA, 








THE MAIDS OF PARADISE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


L’Orient, so I walked down to the bridge 
where the crowd had gathered and where a 
tall gendarme stood, his blue and white uni- 
form distinct in the early evening light. The 
mayor was there, too, dressed in his best, 
waddling excitedly about and _ buttonholing 
at intervals a young lieutenant of infantry 
who appeared to be extremely bored. 

“Attention!” he cried, as the mayor handed 
him the rolls. 

There were forty names on the roll, and the 
eall was quickly finished. And now the in- 
fantry drummers raised their sticks high in the 
air, There was a sharp click, a crash, and 
the square echoed. 

‘*March!’’ cried the oflicer; and, drummers 
ahead, the long single rank shuffled into fours, 
and the column started, enveloped in a throng 
of women and children. ‘ 

A shape slunk near me through the dusk, 
furtive, uncertain: ‘‘Lizard,’’ I said indiffer- 
ently. He came up, my gun on his ragged 
shoulder. 

‘**You go with your class?’’ I asked. 

‘*No. I go to the forest,’’ he said hoarsely. 
**You shall hear from me.”’ 

I nodded. 

**Are you content?”’ he demanded, lingering. 

The creature wanted sympathy, though he 
did not know it. I gave him my hand and 
told him he was a brave man, and he went 
away noiselessly, leaving me musing by the 
river wall. 

After a long while—or it may only have 
been a few minutes—the square began to fill 
again with the first groups of women, chil- 
dren, and old men who had escorted the de- 
parting conscripts a little way cn their march 
to L’Orient. Back they came, the Maids of 
Paradise silent, tearful, pitifully acquiescent, 
the women of Bannalec, Faduet, Rosporden, 
Quimperlé, chattering excitedly about the scene 
they had witnessed. The square began to fill, 
lanterns were lighted around the fountain, the 
two big lamps, with their brass reflectors in 
front of the mayor’s house, were illuminated, 
flooding the pavement and the thin tree-foliage 
with a yellow radiance. 

The chatter grew louder as new groups in 
all sorts of gay head-dresses arrived. Laugh- 
ter began to be heard. 

Long tables were improvised in the square, 
piled up with bread, sardines, puddings, hams 
aud cakes, Casks of cider, propped on skids, 
dotted the outskirts of the bowling:green where 
the mayor, enthroned in his own armchair, 
majestically gave his orders in a voice thick- 
ened by pork, onions and gravy. 

Truly enough half of Finistére and Morbihan 
was gathering at Paradise for a féte. The slow 
Breton imagination had been fired by our cireus 
bills and posters. Ancient Amorica was stir- 
ring in her slumber, roused to consciousness 
by the Yankee bill-poster. 

At the inn all rooms were taken; every 
house had become an inn; barns, stables, 
granaries had their guests; fishermen’s huts 
on coast and cliff were bright with coiffes and 
embroidered jerseys. 

In their misfortune, the lonely women of 
Paradise recognized in this influx a godsend 
—a few francs to gain with which to face 
those coming wintry months while their men 
were absent. And they opened their tiny 
houses to those who asked a lodging. 

The crowds which had earlier in the even- 
ing gathered to gape at our big yellow-white 
tent were now noisiest in the square where 
the endless drone of the pipes intoned the 
farandole. 

A few of our circus folk had come down to 
enjoy the picturesque spectacle. Speed, stand- 
ing with Jacqueline beside me, began to laugh 
and beat time to the wild music. A pretty 
maid of Bannalec, white coiffe and scarlet 
skirts &-flutter, called out with the broad free- 
dom of the chastest of nations: ‘‘There is the 
lover I could pray for, if he can dance the 
farandole!”’ 

“I'll show you whether I can dance the 
farandole, ma belle!’’ cried Speed, and caught 
her hand, but she snatched her brown fingers 
away and danced off, laughing: ‘‘He who loves 
must follow, follow, follow the farandole!’’ 

Speed started to follow, but Jacqueline laid 
a timid hand on his arm: 

‘**T dance, M’sicu Speed,’’ she said, her face 
scarlet under her elf-locks. 

**You blessed child!’’ he cried. ‘*You shall 
dance till you drop to your knees on the 
bowling-green!’’ And, hand clasping hand, 
they swung out into the farandole. For an 
instant only [ caught a glimpse of Jacque- 
line’s blissful face, and her eyes like blue 


stars burning. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





A FINE DIAMOND FOUNTAIN FREE FOR GOOD WILL 








YOU SEND NO MONEY. 








YOU SELL NOTHING All we want for the Fountain Pen is your good will, and if you will give us that we will send you the Fountain 
Pen free as a present. This is our new offer, the most liberal ever made and means exactly what itsays. Pen 


Is exact size of picture, sirictly first-class, made with handsome figured composition barrel and turned cap, complete with fine 14K. heavy gold-plated pen and patent ink 


filler to fill barrel without soiling fingers. 


will send you full particulars how to-get the pen free. Don’t over- JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY ts 


look this wonderful chance to get a fine Fountain Pen absolutely free. 


Write to-day, mentioning name of this paper, and we 


Guaranteed to write as easy and perfect as any Fountain Pen at any price. 
to 166 and 285 to 289 CHICAGO ILL. 
> 


ST MADISON STREET 
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High Mark 


When perfection is reached 
the highest mark 1s touched. 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


1s perfect in 


Age, Purity, Flavor. 


Its standard of quality is 
unique, uniform, invariable. 
It is always best by every 
test. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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> when you have 
> an H. &R. 

> REVOLVER. 

» Effective. Accurate. Safe. 
P Sold direct where dealers will not supply. 


» Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
é Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
» Catalog for Postal. Dept. 3 Worcester, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN YOUR NEIGH- 
BOR’S NEW SEWING 
MACHINE ? 


A number of finest Five-Drawer, Drop Head 
Cabinet Sewing Machines have reoeutly been 
shipped to families in every town in the United 
States on three months’ free trial. The prices 
are $8.95, $10.45, $11.95, and $12.85, according to 
make and style of machine. 

If you will state that you saw this notice in Cot- 
LIER'S WEEKLY, or cut this notice out and mail to us, 
no matter where you live, what state, city, town or 
county, we will immediately write you, giving you 
the names of a number of people in your neighbor- 
hood who are using our machines, so you can 
see and examine them and convince yourself 
there are no better machines made at any price. 
We will also mail you, free, our new special sewing 
machine catalogue, showing handsome illustra- 
tions, descriptions and prices of an immense line 
of machines at $5.00 to $12.85, special three 
months’ free trial offer and most liberal sewing 
machine proposition ever heard of. 

A sewing machine trust is said to be forming 
for the purpose of cutting off our supply and if 
accomplished you will no doubt be compelled to 
pay $2500 to $40.00 for machines we can now 
furnish you at $8.95 to $15.20. Our stock is now 
complete and for catalogue, all offers and par- 
ticulars you should cut this notice out and mail to 
us today. Sears, Roesuck & Co., Chicago. 


RESTORES EYESIGHT 


“ACTINA,” A MARVELOUS DISCOVERY 
THAT CURES ALL AFFLICTIONS OF THE 
EYE WITHOUT CUTTING OR DRUGGING 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or prob- 
ing the eye for any form of disease. There is no 
risk or experimenting, as thousands of people 
have been cured of blindness, 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids, and other 
afflictions of the eye through 
= this grand discovery, when 
eminent oculists termed the 
cases incurable. 

Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., 

’ fi writes: “‘Actina removed cata- 
racts from both my eyes. I can read well without glasses. 
Am 65 years old.” 

Robert Baker, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., writes: 
“T should have been blind had | not used Actina,”’ 

Actina is sent on trial postpaid. If you will send 
_ name and address to the New York & London 

lectric Association, Dept. 20 B, 929 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive free, a valuable 
book, Prof. Wilson's Treatise on the Eye and on 
Disease in general, and you can rest assured that 
your eyesight and hearing will be restored, no 
matter how many doctors have failed. 



















our HEIGHT 4 inches or shoulder breadth 6, (or both 
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5 paratus ; strengthens heart and 
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SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR WALTER CAMP 


FOOTBALL 


For one-half of the Princeton-Columbia game 

e- on October 25 the contest was intensely interest- 

ing. Then Princeton came like a whirlwind and 

swept the battered Columbians off their feet. It 

took the Tigers ten minutes to secure the first and 

only score of the early half, and twice they were 

stalled off by Columbia’s efforts before they secured this score, 

Columbia both times, however, failing to kick, Jost the ball on 

downs, thus giving Princeton another opportunity. The final 

score of 21 to 0 does not give Columbia sufficient credit for 
her good fighting in the early part of the game. 

But in the second half, had Princeton done less fumbling 
the score would have mounted higher. The game was a 
fieree one, and Dashiell had all he wanted to do to keep 
things steady. DeWitt’s kicking for Princeton was first-class 
and the attack outside tackle well organized and strong. 
Columbia did not seem to hit the happy medium in general- 
ship between playing safe and taking long chances, and the 
teain has not yet settled down into uniformity of place in the 
interference. This made their attack ragged and their close 
formation rather soft. These are, however, points that can 
be remedied and are likely to be before the season is over. 

Syracuse brought down a good team to New Haven, but 
Yale’s attack was so powerful that the Syracusans had very 
little opportunity of showing their aggres- 
sive form. They were certainly fast, and, 
when they did get the ball, especially until 
Yale became accustomed to their tackle- 
back formation with the double pass, gave 
the New Haven men lots of trouble. The 
first time they ran this play they circled 
Yale’s end with ease, and, as a matter of 
fact, it was only the desperate following up 
of the play done by Glass, Yale’s left 
guard, which deprived them of a touch- 
down; for he went after the runner from 
behind, and by a supreme effort reached 
him some fifteen yards outside of Yale’s 
goal. This was the only time when Syra- 
cuse was within scoring distance, and a 
drop-kick attempted after she had failed 
to advance the ball went off to the side 
and she lost her opportunity, 

The Yale team put up a better game than 
the week before against Pennsylvania State and seemed prac- 
tically sure of an advance whenever they used their new for- 
mations. The line showed much power, the backs got off 
more quickly, and the whole play was more rapid and force- 
ful than the previous week. There were, however, many 
crudities, and, on the defensive, trick plays bothered them 
very considerably. 

The Syracuse players stood up to their work like men, and, 
in spite of the gradually mounting score, fought for every 
yard of the distance, and were even quicker than Yale in 
starting their plays. 

The kicking on both sides was not first class, some of it 
due to rather erratic passing by the centre men. The 
general handling of the ball by Yale was, so far as free- 
dom from fumbles was concerned, good. Score: Yale 24, 
Syracuse 0. 

Although from the score one would judge that Harvard 
only just pulled the Brown game out of the fire, such a sup- 
position would be erroneous, for the Crimson had at least 
three or four other chances to score which were spoiled just 
at the end by holding or fumbling. Harvard stuck to the 
ball the greater part of the time, did practically no kicking 
and kept the ball out of Brown’s possession. There was 
some improvement noticeable, but the defence did not have 
a great deal of test because Brown, like Syracuse in the Yale 
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game, did not have the ball long enough to really try them 
out. Harvard did not use Brown any too gently, and there 
was some holding which led Brown to primitive methods of 
defence. Harvard’s play was much better than any yet this 
year. The line played lower and faster, and formed an im- 
penetrable wall through which the Brown backs could not 
force their way. The Crimson backs also played faster than 
usual, but did not receive the proper interference. Kernan 
made the two longest runs of the game, going round the end 
for thirty-six and thirty-seven yards respectively. Score: 
Harvard 6, Brown 0. 

Pennsylvania saved her already wavering glory by defeat- 
ing the strong Bucknell team by a very close margin. Captain 
Gardiner did not play, and for the first time this year the 
Blue and Red seemed to play with vim and snap as of yore. 
Score:. Pennsylvania 6, Bucknell 5. 

Cornell had little difficulty in defeating Oberlin at Ithaca 
to the tune of 57 to 0. Oberlin had a heavy team which can 
play good football, but in the Cornell game they suffered from 
stage fright and utterly collapsed. Many brilliant plays were 
made, one being a run the entire length of the field for 
a touchdown by Coffin. 

The New York University football team was literally an- 
nihilated by Lehigh at South Bethlehem on Saturday, October 
25. In the first half, Lehigh only scored 6 points, but in the 
second, the Brown and White got down to real football and 





YALE vs. SYRACUSE AT NEW HAVEN.—Hogan (Yale) making first Touchdown against Syracuse 


seored forty more points, the final score being: Lehigh 46, 
New York University 0. 

Georgetown was defeated by Lafayette by a score of 23 
to 0. At no stage of the game did Georgetown have a chance 
to seore. The only feature of the game was the personal 
encounters which were frequently indulged in. 

In a hard-fought game at Hanover, Dartmouth was over- 
come by Amherst. In the first half Amherst did not play as 
well as her opponents, but in the second, Dartmouth, weak- 
ened by the loss of her two regular backs. could not withstand 
the onslaught made on her line by Amherst. Score: Amherst 
12, Dartmouth 6. 

Dickinson, after being defeated by West Point, journeyed 
down to Annapolis and there broke the hearts of the Naval 
Cadets by beating them 6 to 0. The attack of Annapolis 
seemed weak and short-winded, while her defence was 
irregular. 

In the Middle-West, Wiconsin, Minnesota, Chicago and 
Michigan all won their games; Northwestern, however, los- 
ing to Knox. Wisconsin met Kansas, Minnesota Iowa, and 
Chicago Illinois, while Michigan took things easy with Ohio 
State, running up a score of 86 points. 

In the South, Vanderbilt beat the University of Tennessee 
12 to 5. Carlisle 63, Medico 0; Franklin and Marshall 57, 
Gallaudet 6. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE GOLF 


THE two Egans, H. Chandler and Walter, won 
the Intercollegiate Golf Association champion- 
ship for Harvard most impressively. In the 
match against Yale, Walter was 6 up over his 


opponent, Butts, and in the final against Prince- 
ton he was 7 up over his opponent, Poole, Jr. Chandler 
Egan was 5 up over Percy Pyne 2d. The only other man on 
the Harvard team to win out was Brown, who played No. 6 
and beat Garretson 2 up. 

Conklin in his match against Murdock played the best 18 
holes of the tournament, going out in 37 and coming in in 42, 
giving hima 79. Reinhart got 81 in his match with Hollins, 
as did Chandler Egan in his match with Pyne. Pyne himself 
made an 80 in his first round, but fell down wofully, needing 
an 88 for his second. 

In the individual championships there were some startling 
reversals, C. Hitchcock, Jr., of Yale being put out by Baker 
of Princeton in a very hard match, in which Baker made a 41 
and a 40 and Hitchcock two 41’s, the former finishing 1 up 

Chandler Egan and Reinhart had an equally nerve-racking 
contest, Egan bringing the match to evens on the 15th green, 
and, by winning the 16th hole, secured the match by 1 up, 
the 17th and 18th being halved. Egan made two 41’s, and 
Reinhart a 39 and a 43. 

McFarland beat Jackson, and, in accom- 
plishing it, did a 78—38 out and 40 in 

In the next round, Conklin made a mug- 
nificent finish in his match with Walter 
Egan, but it came altogether too late, and 
Egan won by 1 up. Hollins beat out Ba- 
ker of Princeton, McFarland treated Perey 
Pyne 2d in the same way, while Chandler 
Egan defeated Campbell of Yale with ease. 
In the semi-final round, McFarland and Hol- 
lins had a desperate match, the former finally 
winning by 1 up and 19 holes. 

The two Egans met again, and once more 
Chandler demonstrated his superiority by de- 
feating Walter 2 upand1toplay. The finals 
thus brought McFarland of Pennsylvania 
against Chandler Egan of Harvard, and the 
opinion of the experts distinctly favored the 
latter. McFarland put up a plucky game, 
however, and was not disposed of until two 
holes from home, when Egan had him 4 down, In doing 
this, Egan secured two rounds of 39 each. 


THE SCHICK CASE 


THE noted Schick case was decided on October 
24, at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Intercollegiate Association. Schick was al 
lowed to run under protest in the Intercollegi- 
ates pending a decision by the Executive Com 
mittee on his case, and this recent meeting 
declared him ineligible, and settled the Intercollegiate Ath- 
ietic Championship for 1901, Yale winning with 32 points, 
Harvard second with 29. 

Schick took part in a meet of the Diocesan League in Sep- 
tember inside of a year of his appearing in the Intercolleyi- 
ates. A rule of the Intercollegiates is, in case a man wins a 
first, second or third place in an open meet he cannot, within 
the year, represent a college in the Intercoilegiates. 

A license given for these games, and duly signed, showed 
them to be open games, but it was contended by Harvard in 
entering Schick that the games were not open. The docn- 
ment, however, stood in evidence. Harvard’s contention being 
defeated, Schick was ruled out and the points he scored were 
rendered ni/,the men running behind him being thus moved up. 
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SEVEN BLADE SET 
One for every day in the week 






The 





ocess. 
Six black handle and one ivory Fron 
handle for Sunday, $22.50. 


Firm ef A. L. Silberstein, Makers of 


Nepie Always Ready for Use 






Full Hollow. Ground, $2.50 — 
Extra Double Concave 


“« Carbo-Magnetic ”’” 
tempered by a secret electricai 


Surgically ground by 
Hamburg process ; 
for wiry or soft beards. 
one is guaranteed—the dealer will exchange it until you are’ satisfied. 
Sold by best dealers or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 








With ordinary careful use 


keeps a keen edge for ycars 


“= RAZOR ~ without honing or = 


Send for free book 
* Hints to Shavers"’ 


TWO BLADE SETS 





adaptable 
Every 






“ Carbo-Magnetic ” Razors, 
black handle, in flat Morocco 
case, $6.00. 


© Cutlery, 449-450 Broadway, New York, 
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TORREY’S 


A Torrey Strop, which rolls up like a window shade, in.a metal 
case, 80 thatéthe,&trop* does not dry out’or collect dust, but keeps, 


clean and soft. 


Always ready for use. Never in the way. Handy 


f for both home.and traveling. 


‘~PULEMA 


ST YLES—No. A. No 
graved Aluminum Case, ‘Si $1.50. price. #1. o. D. Engraved Aluminam 
Case, Canvas and Leather, pri No. 8. Sterling Silver Case, Ebony Ends, 


Canvas and Leather, fin 
Sent postpaid 


RAZOR 


STROP 


Enaweled Case, Single ‘Leather, price 50c. .B. En- 


nest ae lit ee 85. 


if your dealer cannot supply you. Valuable book on 


keeping a razor in order, and catalogue of Torrey Strops, sent free, 


J. R. TORREY, & COFPANY, P. 0. Box 31, Worcester, [ass. 


















Bicycle 
Playing 
‘Cards 
wear well. 


* Sold by dealers. Popular price. 29, 
backs, including new. automobile 
designs. ' Order: by name. . Back’ 
shown is ‘‘Autobike’’ design. 
Copyrighted, 1901, by 


U. S. Playing:Card Co., 
‘Cincinnati, U.S. A. 














TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


85 per cent cheaper than the, old methods. 
others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and C 
Neved. We offer- the only Scientific Appliance’ 
unsightly condition ; cured the inventor, Mr. P. B. 
YEARS’ standing. 







Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and) 
support is worn. 


Scientitic Appliances ifor sprotrudingyabdomeh, 
Write to-day for measurement blank. » Don’t 


Company's Appliance. 


my feet. After wearing it for six weeks, 


much work as any able bodied man. 


support to remove the weight of the head and 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. = = ‘es 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets 


It is ‘constructed on strictly scientific anatomical 
a godsend to all sufferers from, spinal” troubles, 


for free booklet.and letters from physicians, hysical inst inst 
from experience of our ‘wonderful’ Sager ar SATISFACTI 


I am permanently cured of a weak and deformed cpine, by the use of the Philo Burt 
During the six months previous to hig! the ap; 
eight months from the time T' first Pasa the use of the Brace, I was able to do as 


My experience has convinced me that spinal trouble is the cause of many symptoms 
of disease, that can never be cured by treating the symptoms, and nothing but some 


I cannot say too much for your Appliances; they are so light and gen (and 
can be removed so easily), that it is almost a pleasure to wear one. 

Mr. List writes the above after six years’ e with our app 
latter two years of which he has not worn any brace or support. 


100 per cent better. Weighs ounces where 
hildren; none too young, none too,old to poe: Te- 
ever invented for the relief and cure of 

Sheldon, of curvature of the spine of THIRTY 








‘conforms to the body as not to evidence that a 
We tae’ and is truly 

male or female. ¢ make 
yl we te shoulders. Send 
those who ay 


IN GUARANTEE: 
Westeyvitie, Pa. 
liance, Tr was unable to stand on 


‘ould d walk with the-aid of crutches, and 


shoulders from the spine will give relief. 


LIST. 
the 





- 63-11th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 








6% Preferred Stock 


Why piace your money in savings banks 
paying only 3% when with the same secu- 
pur money can earn a regular in- 
come of 6%.. An established cattle busi- 
ness” with extensive holdings. Highest 
Bank references, Send for fullinformation 
JOHN R. TRAISE & CO. 


nwvestments 
Bank Floor, Unity Building, CHICAGO 












































STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive and profitable. For only 10c we 
will start yon with an album and 800 genu- 
ine stamps from Cuba, Pto. Rico, Phil. Islands 
etc., 68 pp. catal. free. App. sheets 50% dis. 
Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





CHEAP RATES California, W ashington, Oregon, 


Colorado. We give reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WHO TO MARRY 


How to win in society, What Career to choose, 
Where to locate, How. to succeed in business, How 
to secure a position, The secret of success in politics 
and many other questions pertaining to Sociology 
that you. should know to insure success in life. 
Particulars free. ; Write at once. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufactu ring Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Mich. 








WGEM in Beauty and 
ANEW equals the Diamond in 
ef way atone-twenticth its cost. 
Solid Gold settings. Catalogue 
free. Is sent prepaid for 
Se examination. Theo. R. Field & Co., 
647 Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICANS IN CUBA—II 


By EDWIN WARREN GUYOL 


RAILROADS BADLY NEEDED 


HILE American capitalists have been 
W considering the possibilities for in- 

vestment in Cuba, some attention 
has been given to the inducements for con- 
struction of railroad lines; but, to judge from 
what has been undertaken, as compared with 
what might be done, it would seem that there 
has been painful oversight somewhere. To 
clearly demonstrate the possibilities, it will be 
well to begin with a general statement of ex- 
isting conditions and present facilities for 
transportation. 

The island of Cuba is, approximately, eight 
hundred miles long, and varies in width from 
‘twenty-eight miles at the narrowest point to 
about one hundred at the widest. From the 
city of Havana to that of Pinar del Rio, in 
the province of the same name, which is the 
westernmost of the island, the country is 
tapped by the Western .Railway of Havana. 
To the east, the provinces of Matanzas and 
Santa Clara are traversed by the lines. of the 
United Railway of Havana-and the Cuban 
Central Railway, their ‘combined lines from 
Havana’ to the city of Santa Clara being 
about four hundred miles in length. From 
the latter place to Santiago de Cuba, 
hundred and fifty-four, miles, the Cuba Rail- 
-way~extends;. although not-opened-.to the 
public as yet, this line will begin operating 
some time before-the first of the coming De- 
cember. * It isthe purpose of the promoters 
builders ‘of: the Cuba Railway to con- 
struct branch lines to the various important 
agricultural sections and seaports in the 
provinces through which their railway runs; 
that’ is, Santa Clara, Puerto Principe and 
Santiago. The city of Havana is intersected 
by the’ Havana Electric Railway, whose 
tracks run in every direction in the city and 
suburbs. 

From the above statements it’ will be 
readily seen that, while the two westernmost 
provinces of: the island are fairly well pro- 
vided with transportation facilities, the east- 
ern euyd, which comprises the three largest 
provinces, has heretofore been ° absolutely 
lacking in facilities for shipping except by 
sea. ‘This condition will, to a certain ex- 
tent, be remedied by the construction of the 
Cuba ‘Railway. 

The Cuba Company, which built the Cuba 
Railway, is a development company rather 
than a railway company, but the provision of 
railway facilities was necessarily the first step 
toward development ofthe enormous tracts of 
land which it has purchased with the inten- 
tion of dividing them up into small farms, to 
be sold exclusively to actual settlers on such 
favorable terms! as' will ensure their occupa- 
tion and cultivation. The main line of railway 
from Santiago will connect at the city of Santa 
Clara with the existing system, thus. giving, 
for the first time, railway communication be- 
tween Santiago and Havana. Naturally, this 
will lead to an increase in the populatioh of 
the now thinly settled three large easternmost 
provinces. . From the vertebral‘line of the 
Cuba Railway, branch lines will. be con- 
structed to the various seaports, . interior 
towns, and important agricultural’ sections as 
they’ may be needed. 


ELECTRIC. FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
_° LINES 

The western end of the island, meaning the 
provinces of Havana and Pinar del Rio, is 
fairly-extensively cultivated... The-town of 
Guines,; thirty. miles from, Havana, shipped 
100,000 barrels of potatoes and 85,000 sacks 
of onions to the United States.during the past 
year; Although there ‘is an excellent high- 


way connecting the :two cities, there is but : 


one line of railway ; consequently, freight rates 
are excessive.’ A light electric railway, pass- 
ing albng the highroad, would prove an ex- 
ceedingly profitable investment. Branch lines 
running east and west into the provinces of 
Matanzas and’ Pinar del Rio would not only 
secure generous support in the way of freight 
and passenger traffic from the plantations and 
farms already in operation, but would facili- 
tate the cultivation of thousands of acres, 
now lying idle because of the impossibility 
of reaching the market except at ruinous 
expense. 

There were, in the southern part of Havana 
Province alone, approximately, 160,000 acres 
of land at one time under cultivation; at the 
present time, only 50,000 of these are produe- 
ing. This tremendous decrease was due par- 
tially to destruction of property during the 
war and partly to prohibitory rates on freight 
of all kinds. The district under discussion 
contains many large sugar plantations, especial - 
ly in the southern part of Matanzas Province, 


three- 


but this entire section is especially adapted to 
market-gardening, and the last three years 
have brought an enormous increase in the 
number of growers of tobacco, fruits and 
vegetables, 

There are several excellent highways lead. 
ing out of Havana into magnificent sections of 
country. It would not be difficult to secure 
tranchises for the construction of electric 
tramways along these roads. Omnibus lines 
are operated between Havana and the various 
towns reached by road, and they are very well 
patronized. Each ’bus carries twelve persons, 
and the fare is from fifteen cents to three dol- 
lars, Spanish silver, according to the distance 
travelled. Many small farmers haul their 
freight ten or fifteen miles in wagons, being 
unable to pay the freight rates demanded by 
the railroads. 

The cost of construction of a light electric 
railway will not be great. Land values vary 
in price, according to location and character, 
from one dollar per acre up. The cost of tim- 
ber is nominal, Cross ties are made from vari- 
ous native hard woods, all more or less abun- 
dant, and vary in price from fifty to ninety 
cents, delivered. For various reasons, con- 
structors of light electric railways should buy 
their own timber land, and erect sawnulls 
thereon; large tracts, heavily wooded, can be 
purchased for very little in comparison with 
their actual and prospective value. By using 
the timber wanted for fuel, supplies and con- 
struction, and selling the, lancewood, mahog- 
any, cedar, ete., more money could be cleared 
trom the wood alone than the entire prop- 
erty initially costs. Stone ranges in price from 
fifty cents to two dollars per cubic metre, ac- 
cording to the size to which broken and the 
distance hauled. Unskilled labor receives 
from sixty cents to one dollar per diem; 
skilled labor is paid about as follows: First 
engineers, $2 to $3.50;° second engineers, 
$lito $1.50; foremen, $2 to $2.50; carpen- 
ters, $2 to $3.50; masons, $1.50 to $2.50. 


RIGHT OF WAY 


The right of eminent domain 1s established 
in the following manner: In case any railroad 
company finds it impossible to agree with the 
authorities tor the purchase of any kind of 
property, possession or of any night, interest 
or easement therein, belonging to the State, 
the province or the municipality, a like pro- 
cedure in all cases shall be had as in dealing 
with private individuals or corporations, ex- 
cept that when the property desired belongs 
to the State, province or municipality, the 
Railroad Commission shall take the place of 


“the Judge of First Instance, and any appeal 


from its decision must be made to the Supreme 
Court. Whenever it becomes necessary to 
exercise the right of expropriation of prop- 
erty or rights, interest or easement therein 
belonging to a private individual or corpora- 
tion, the railroad company must take its case 
before the Judge of the First Instance, who 
shal] immediately call a meeting of all inter- 
ested parties; when the meeting takes place, 
the owners of the property under dispute shall 
appoint a commissioner to. represent them in 
the proceedings of appraisal thereof, and the 
person appearing for the railroad company 
shall. also appoint a commissioner, both of 
whom shall be sworn to well and faithfully 
execute their trust within twenty days; the 
fact that such a commission has been created 
must be made public by the judge, who must 
also publish notice that the commissioners 
shall make their appraisal on a fixed day at 
a fixed hour and place. After making such 
investigation as they may deem proper, the 
commissioners shall report to the judge, set- 
ting forth fully their valuation of the prop- 
erty and the bases of such valuation, taking 
into consideration the increase in value such 
lands will acquire because of the passage ot 
the railroad in construction; within five days, 
the judge must notify all parties whether he 
shall approve the report. From the decision 
of the judge, appeal may be taken to the Au- 
diencia, which corresponds to our Appellate 
Court, the decision of which shall be final. 

The field for investment along the lines in- 
dicated is so great that even a statement of 
bare facts seems to the uninformed person to 
be an exaggeration. The enormous areas of 
land now lying idle simply await the touch 
of the developer to yield up riches in fabulous 
quantities. The productiveness of an acre of 
land in Cuba is about eight times what could 
be obtained from the same area in any section 
of the United States. The construction of 
electric railways through the thousands of 
square miles now inaccessible will emphat- 
ically and immediately settle the Cuban ques- 
tion as will nothing else on earth. 
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I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


After 2,000.experithents, I have learned how 
to cute Rheumatism. Not to turn bony joints 
into flesh again; that is impossible. But I 
ean cure the disease always, at any stage, 
and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure, for every druggist keeps it. 
Use it for a month and, if it succeeds, the 
cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
your druggist myself. 

*I have no samples, because any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism quickly must be 
drugged to the verge of danger. I use no 
such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it and 
I'take the risk. I have cured tens of thou- 
sdnds of cases in this way, and my records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay gladly. I have learned that peo- 
ple. in general are honest with a physician 
who cures them. That is all I ask. If I 
fail I don’t expect a penny from you. 

' Simply write me a postal card or letter. I 
will send you my book about Rheumatism, 
and an order for the medicine. Take it for 
a month, as it won’t harm you anyway. If 
it fails, it is free, and I leave the decision 
with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, 

ine, Wis. 

, Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by 
one or two bottles. At all druggists. 










Of Musical Instru- 


truthfully describes 
ments and accurately illus- 
trates the biggest asso: ent 
in — world ss h PAs grade 






example, 
we sel i gans at 
80 to 87y.50, Pianos 
Ne at 888.75 to 8235. 00, 
Violins at 





and Zithers, pot Bake 
Wind instruments, Band 
instruments and all goods 
pertaining to music at cor- 
respondingly low prices. We 
issue a long term binding 
guarantee with each in- 
: strument and shipon easy 
terms allowing a age tri h a in our | home. Before 
buying you must see this catalog. to-da: 
vd 50 to 166 $6 28h to 289 


JOHN M. SMYTH co. . Madison St. Chicago. 


WARM FEET 
Ca 








The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days. 
Magnetic fire under your feet. The greatest life 
protector known. Your feet keep warm all the 
time, even if standing in water, snow and ice. 
Send stamp for book full of information. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO. 
189 MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO, ILL. 








OIL — SMELTER— MINES 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND. SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, La zy & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. C d Stock Exch 
66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


bebe) _ hate 


Made of -.. = ee finish. 
The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
made. Sold on approval for hag 
charges prepaid east of the Rockies. 
Use it 30 days; if not satisfactor 
return it at our expense, and we w i 
refund your money. Write for illus- 
trated ¢ + y the famous Dear- 
born 


_ 9 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


Invest in no Thunder Mountain stock 
until you get my advice. I am in the 
centre of the excitement — my advice 
be valuable to you. Write to 
ADRIAN G. HANAUER Spokane, Wash. 
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TRAINING MINERS(|& 


HOW BOYS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
MINING REGIONS ARE TRAINED TO 
BECOME EXPERT MINERS 


NE OF THE sights of the great an- 
O thracite coal regions during operation 

of the mines is the troop of breaker 
boys whose duty it is to separate the slate and 
impurities from the coal as it rushes down 
mammoth chutes to the cars below. The little 
breaker boys are in training for the higher 
duties of the miner. 

The breaker boys begin their work at a 
very tender age and they spend from eight 
to ten hours a day in the breaker, separating 
the larger pieces of slate from the coal as it 
rolls down from the crushers, and receive for 
their daily labor fifty cents, The boys are 
divided up into sections of forty or fifty, with 
a boss over them to stimulate them on to their 
duty. In all two or three hundred breaker 
boys will work at one of the mammoth break- 
ers amidst roar and crash that are almost deaf- 
ening. 

The chutes of the breaker are numbered, 
and the work differs according to the grade 
of the coal. The youngest breaker boy goes 
on the chute where chestnut coal is to be 
picked clean of slate. He receives fifty cents 
a day, and, as he is gradually promoted to 
the other chutes, he receives respectively per 
day sixty-five cents, seventy-seven cents and 
eighty-eight cents. These payments are based 
upon a full ten hours’ day, and as many of 
them work only from six to eight hours, the 
daily wages average far less. In fact, the 
average is considerably below the amount 
stated above. 


LEARNING TO BE MINERS 


Every breaker boy is in training for the 
position of miner. That is his ambition, and 
he looks forward eagerly to it. When he has 
served his apprenticeship at the various chutes 
in the breaker, he knows more about coal than 
the average boy outside of the mine will ever 
know if he lives to be sixty. He hears more 
about coal and coal mining than anything else 
in the world, and his raind is filled with this 
subject all day long as his eyes and nose and 
hair are filled with the clouds of floating dust 
and soot. 

His next position after breaker boy is that 
of ‘‘door tender’? or ‘‘nipper,’? where he 
makes from eighty-nine cents to ninety-eight 
cents per day, provided he works the full 
number of hours; but in this position, work- 
ing less than the full ten hours per day is not 
so optional as when he served as breaker boy. 
The work of the boys in this position is to do 
simply what the name implies. The mine is 
divided up into sections, each separated from 
the other by doors, which the ‘‘nipper’’ boys 
open and close as the cars loaded with coal 
pass along. This work is sometimes quite 
hazardous, and many cripples have been 
made among the buys as a result. Likewise 
the work of the ‘‘runners,’’ which some of 
the breaker boys become immediately after 
they. graduate from the highest position in 
their last field, is hazardous, the boys being 
required to check the headway of cars rush- 
ing down the inclines when they reach a 
critical position near one of the doors. The 
boys who work as ‘‘runners”’ are really young 
men, ranging from eighteen to twenty-two 
years, and they receive as much as two dol- 
lars and forty cents per day in some mines. 
The ‘‘nippers’* and ‘‘runners’’ work together, 
and they must be both experienced and cool- 
headed. 


THE MULE DRIVERS 


The boys who have charge of the mine 
mules are called ‘‘drivers,’? and they spend 
long hours every day in the mines driv- 
ing these animals along the dark corridors, 
dragging the heavily laden coal cars behind 
them. They receive for their work all the 
way from one dollar and a half to a dollar 
and eighty cents per day, and they earn every 
cent of it. Only strong, sturdy young fellows 
are eligible for this position, as indeed for any 
of the positions, even including that of breaker 
boy. The mule boys or drivers have little 
space in which to operate, and with a frac- 
tious animal there sometimes occur tragedies 
that help to intensify the uncertainty of the 
occupations underground. 

The boys of the coal mines are thus early in 
training for the position of miner, and from 
their ranks every year thousands of full- 
fledged workmen in the underground anthra- 
cite mines are recruited. By the time the 
boys reach their minority they are thoroughly 
drilled in all the ways of the miner, and they 
are in full sympathy and touch with all the 
efforts to improve the condition of the mine 
workers through labor unions, strikes and 
agitation. Like father, like son; but the 
son is usually a little better educated than 
the father, for compulsory education laws 
have in recent years taken many of the boys 
from the mines a part of the year and tied 
them down to school benches. During the re- 
cent strike, the boys of course went out with 
the miners, the latter having some time ago or- 
ganized a boys’ branch of the union, the effect 
of which has been to steady the lads very much 
in their work, and keep them out of mischicf. 


GEORGE E, WALSH. 
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Ce) @ Special round-trip excursion tick- 

@ @ ets on sale daily. Liberal return 

@ @ limits; best accommodations. 

a 

2 © THE OVERLAND LIMITED 

G € 

@ e | MOST LUXURIOUS 

2) @ 

2 ©| ff) TRAIN IN THE WORLD 
S Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
© | reaches San Francisco in less 

) than three days. Two other fast 
€ trains at 10.00a.m .and 11.30p.m, 

a © The best of everything. 

3 @ Compartment, Observation, 

e) @ Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 

ey @ Library Cars (with Barber and 

a © Bath). Electric lighted. 

S CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 

2@ 

3 S UNION PACIFIC and 

Q © SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 

2 © Tickets from any Railway Agent. 

> Chartreuse | 

@ —GREEN AND YELLOW— @ 

© @ 

® THIS LIQUEUR TAKES PRECE- © 

® DENCE AT ALL FIRST-CLASS © 

@ HOTELS AND CAFESASINCOM- @ 

@ PARABLY THE HIGHEST-GRADE @ 

a CORDIAL—THE ONLY ONE @ 

B) MADE BY THE CARTHUSIAN @ 

> MONKS OF THE GRANDE CHAR- © 

a) TREUSE, GRENOBLE, FRANCE. @ The 

@) NO AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL © “son” 

EQUALS IT IN QUALITY AND © outshines 

@ FLAVOR. ® them all. 

) At first-classWine eer ag Hotels, Cafés, @ | : ‘s U N ” 

. Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., >) | 

8 . Sole Agents for United States. =) Incandescent 

“ @ Gasoline Lamp 
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Brilliant, safe, simple, odorless, 
clean and ¥ the cost of kerosene, 
Conforms to all insurance underwriters’ 
rules. Branch supply depots in all the 
larger cities. Write for catalogue. 

gents secure territory—write to-day. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 602, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 



















W BOOK MAILED FR 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. tay What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8306 St.,Wash., D. C. 
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© _ HAPPY 
THANKSGIVING, 


Twenty years ago—on November 28" 1882- 
a young man, 3] years of age , took out Endowment 


No.251,427 in the Equitable for $10,000. He paid 


$487. ~~. and each year since has paid a similar'amonnt. 


This year — two days before Thanksgiving- 
his policy matures,and he can receive in cash 


$14,885.30 


This is areturn of all premiums paid— 
and $5,137.30 in addition — to say nothing of 
the protection of $10,000 of assurance for 20 
years. 
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ad acancies inevery State for men of energy and character to act as representatives of 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2“ Vice Presiden, Ng Me sce 
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Send this coupon for Sabtiinings of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 snaps New York. 
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PURINA CEREALS 


"PURINA MILLS” 


CHECKERBUARC SERIES. 
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PURINA M LLS 
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- PURINA MILLS 
x ST.LOUI.MO. 


Ghe 


Checkerboard Packages 


form the 


Health Structure 


Upon Ralston-Purina Cereals 
we can each build our own 
Health Structure; they nourish 
every part of the body and are 
most appetizing. 

Millions of people owe their 
healthfulness and vigor to the 
constant use of Ralston-Purina 
Cereals. 

Stop eating ready-cooked, cold 
cereals, these chilly mornings 
and begin eating Ralston-Purina 
Cereals.--A kind to suit any 
kind of an appetite. 


Sold by all Grocers 


Purina Mills 


“* Where Purity is Paramount”’ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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PURINA MILLS) 


“WHERE PURITY IS PARAMQUNT 
“ST. Louis, MO. 
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HYGIENICALLY MILLED 


_PURINAMILLS 


*WMERE PURITY IS PARAMOUNT" 


ST.LOUIS.MO. 





